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NEW SUMMER FICTION 








By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 
A stirring romance of more than ordinary im- 
portance. As vivid as this author’s “God Wills 
It,” “A Friend of Cesar,” “A Victor of Salamis.” 
“A living picture of Martin Luther behind the 
love story of Walter von Lichtenstein, . . . Writ- 
ten with power. A deep delight for those 
who wish for. summer r-ading something of dignity 


_ and worth.”—N. Y. World. 


Cloth, $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.47 


By RACHEL C. SCHAUFFLER 

A love story of missionary life in Persia which 
for sheer human interest it is hard to surpass. 
“A story of unusual character, so well and simply 
told that we realize its importance almost as an 
afterthought. Interest it offers immediately and 
holds unceasingly."-—N. Y. World, 

Decorated cover, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 








By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 
Translated by Lucy M. J. GARNETT 

The first of the series of nove's by the celebrated 
Russian novelist, which are to a>pear in an un- 
abridged English translation. Stories which re- 
veal the Russian soul and lay bare its innermost 
secrets. ’ 

Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.64 


JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


‘A brilliant story of modern society. . . . The 
best suffrage book up-to-date.”—N, Y. Times. 
“The most important book on the woman question 
since Olive Schreiner’s ‘Woman and Labor.’ 
The big suffragette novel. . . A great novel 
apart from its propaganda.”—N, Y. Globe. 


Cloth, gilt top, 8vo. $1.35 nit; pos paid, $1.47 











IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 





MARCUS ALONZO HANNA, His Life and Work 
By HERBERT CROLY 
Author of “The Promise of American Life.” 


Tells the complete story of Mark Hanna’s life, 


and analyzes the conditions which made possible th 


exercise of iis «xtraord naiy power as an archetype of the business man in politics. 


Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top. $».50 net; postp-id. $2.7 











CONCENTRATIGN AND CONTROL 
By PRESIDENT C. R. VAN HISE 


A solution of the trust problem in the United 
States. Cloth, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.14 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


By WALTER E. WEYL, Ph.D. 
Political, Social and Economic Tendencies in the 
United States. 
“A masterly and fearless arraignment of the whole 
subject.” Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net; pos.paid, $2.12 








THE WISCONSIN IDEA 


By CHARLES McCARTHY 


Public utilities, etc., as identified with the famous 
“Wisconsin” development. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 





SOCIALISM AS IT IS 


By W. ENGLISH WALLING 


A Survey of the World:Wide Revolutionary Move- 
ment, 

“Not: mere theories. but th: actua] material ot 
trescnt-Cay poli.ics."—N. Y. Glebe. 


Cloth, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.12 





THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
By R. FULTON CUTTING 
An enlightening and ti oughtful work on yhat the 
Church is doing and what its should do for society. 
Cloth, $1.25 nit; posipaid, $1.35 


A NEW CONSCIENCE AND AN 
ANCIENT EVIL 


By JANE ADDAMS 
“‘As an educational weapon, incalculably valuable. 
A torch with which every t! inking citizen should 
be armed for a crusade against the dark-.overe/ 
evil at which it is aimed.”—The Coniinent. 
Cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


WOMEN AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By SCOTT NEARING , 
An analytical review of the biologic, domestic, 
and social possibilities of American women. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


THE HEALTHY BABY 


By ROGER H. DENNETT, M.D. 
The care and feeding of infants. Clearly ex 
jlains the ordinary everyday things the mothe: 
should co for he: child. 
Cloth, $1.co nt; poestpad, $1.12 
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Conn. Froebel Normal Kindergarten Primary 
Training ool. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses, 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
and quick work. 14th year. Booklets. Address 


THE MEADVILLE i 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — 


Trains for the present day ministry. -No doctrinal tests. 
Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellow~hi) for study 
abroad yielding $810 awarded annually to 2 competent 

aduate. S 1 lectureships. For catalovue. dress 








MARY C. MILLS, Prin., . : 
9 West Avenue, Bridgeport, Coun. ibrarian, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 
Co: li}, Litchfield —- 
RUMSEY HAL — TEACHERS AGENCY 


A home school for young boys in the Litchfield Hills. 
Careful preparation for secondary schools. icular at- 
tention to formation of manly character and habits. 
Athletics and gymnasiuin under supervision. Unusual 
Three hours from New York. Catalogue 

LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, Headmaster. 


health record. 





THE EACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of of Bete, Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 





LITCHFIELD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Advantages of country life among the Herkshire Hills. 
College preparatory and general courses. Lower School 
for Girls 10 to 13. 

LitcHFIeLp, Conn. 





Frances Etrot Hickox. 
University method of specialization 
— — my training for the min- 


Hartford 
try. Large faculty and library. 
Theological 





Graduate fellowships, —_ foreign e 
and resident, Open to college grad- s 
uates of all denominations. eminary 
dress Dean M. W. JACOBUS. Hartford, Conn. 
ILLINOIS 





50 courses of study in common school | and 
high school b h 
and pharmacy. Our diplomas are honored 





SUCCESSFULLY 


AT HOME 


Massacuusetts, Andover. 


Abbot Academy 
A School for Girls. 
Boston. Address 








INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
J 633-643 Webash ive, ‘a, 








Founded 1828. 23 miles from 


Tue PRINCIPAL. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
} = Morrison prepares for the examina- 
ons. 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
. M. C. A.’s and Public Evening Schools, 
Three volumes with maps, $2:50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study Catalog free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 306, - - Springfield, Mass. 








Mr. Field 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 32nd year opens Sept. 18th, 1912. For 
eatclog and views address 

HARLAN P. AMEN. Principal, Exeter, 


The Graham School for Girls 


97th year opens Oct. 2d. Resident and day re 
General and college preparatory courses. Unrivaled loca- 
tion overlooking Riverside Park and the Hudson. 





New Hampshire. 








PROTECT YOUR BOOKS! 

Have them bound as good—or better than new. I do the 
most skillful bookbinding in the country at the same prices 
which you pay for ordina — Write for my interest- 
ing Photo-folder on the subjec 
F. KUSTER, Bookbinder, Sty Lafayette St., York. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
AUTHORS’ AGENT 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
Terms, 10 Per Cent. 
No Reading Fee I Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


TNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, s50 West pris 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free 


Unbiased 


Investment Advice 


O get safe, sound and unprejudiced 
advice on the subject of investment 
in general or any particular secur- 

ities or proposition, become a regular read- 
er of “INVESTMENTS,” a monthly jour- 
nal for investors which has no equal in 
clearness, readability, wide scope and de- 
pendable character. 

“INVESTMENTS?” is issued by the pub- 
‘lishers of the 66-year-old “Bankers’ Mag- 
azine,” and is edited by Franklin Escher, 
one of the most brilliant writers on finan- 
cial subjects. , 

The regular subscription price of “IN- 
VESTMENTS” is $1.00 a year. - Special 
Introductory Price 50 cents a year. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 
254 Broadway, New York City 


New 

















Mr. and Mrs. Howarp 


D. Miner, 42 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
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POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


Opened June 1 as usual 


MANSION HOUSE 


Open all year 








HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


Proprietors South Poland, Maine 
New York Office 
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C. A. ROBERTS, Prop. & M’g’r. 
NEW, MODERN, ALL CONVENIENCES. 


Superb location on the beach front. Always cool. All 
attractions. Garage. Booklet. 


HASTINGS LYMAN HOTEL 


ON BEACH 
YORK BEACH, MAINE 


American and European plan; accommodates 
200; long distance telephone in each room; gar- 
age. A. E. SEWALL. 

















Poland Water Building 1180 Broadway 
Campobello 


THE INN “ti 


In Passamaquoddy Bay, off Eastport, Me. * 10,000 acres of 
forest, field and shore; everything the best; sensible, home- 
like cooking; vegetables, milk, cream, poultry and eggs 
from our own farm. a food from surrounding waters. 
P — roads and bridle paths; golf, tennis, shooting and 
shing 
Ideal Summer climate; no hay fever, no mosquitoes, no 
humidity; music daily in Casino and ballroom; billiards and 
bowling. cottage and tents. Suitable sites for those de- 
siring to build. For booklet address 


THE CAMPOBELLO CORPORATION, 
Le a, Maine. 
N. ¥ Office, 11 E. 59th 


THE LOUISBURG 


BAR HARBOR, ME. 
Proprietorship, J. A. SHERRARD. 


(Also Hotel Preston, Beach Bluff, Mass.) 
A modern hotel offering the maximum of summer comfort 
and amusement. Excellent cuisine. Vegetables grown in 
Louisburg Gardens, Orchestra of soloists. 


DAVID S. AUSTIN, 2nd Mgr. 








ROBIN HOOD INN 


AND COTTAGES 


BAILEY’S ISLAND, ME. 
WILL OPEN JUNE 


Address, until June ist, MISS TASSEY, 
5000 


"Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FIRS and CAMP PENOBSCOT 
Deer Isle, Maine. 


Center of the Penobscot Bay Resort Region. Tents, Cot- 
tages, Special Camp for Boys. Rates $8 and up. Send 


for booklet. 
8. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


OAKBIRCH INN vcstons 


Lake Winnipesaukee 


PRIVATE BATHS, ELECTRIC LIGHTS, ORCHESTRA, 
CASINO. 





For Booklet, Rates, etc., address 
MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager, Alton Bay, N. H., 
Formerly of THE —_—e- BOSTON, * 


THE HESPERUS, ‘MAGNOLIA, MASS. 





AUCOSISCO. e 
Mrs. K. B. Batchelor, Prop, Cliff Island, Me. 


Fifth season under same management; select clientele; all 
appointments first-class; ideal location, comfortable rooms 
overlooling Casco Bay; table abounding in good food; 55 
minutes from Portland by steamer. Modern plumbing, open 
fires, boating, bathing and fishing. References. Rates on 
application te Mrs. K. B. BATCHELOR, 1021 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md., until June 10th. 








WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Iron Mountain House 
JACKSON, N. He zo'wov 1” 


Rooms en suite with bath; open _fires. 
Special Attention to Automobile Parties. 
Open for winter parties from Dec. 20 to March1. Booklet. 
W. A. MESERVE, Prop, 
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Soo-Nipi Park Lodge | 


Favored hotel on beautiful Lake Sunanee; way 
amusement, including superb golf links; ON IDEA 
FOUR; superior garage facilities, | 

Especially attractive rates are being made for the 
early season, which will be inaugurated with the 
oncning of the Lodge on June 15, under new man 
'gement. 

A few non-housekeeping Cottages for rent for the 
season. All information regarding rooms, accommo 
dations and cottages may be obtained from the New 
York office, 


LEWIS S. PARSON’S, at 1122 Broadway 
Winter Resort. The Hobkirk Inn, Camden. S. C. 











Woodland Park 
HOTEL 
Auburndale, = Mass, 


Boston’s select suburban family hotel. 
Trolleys -pass grounds. Numerous trains. 


Cuisine of unvarying excellence. 
Open year round. Strictly first-class. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY T. MILLER, Prop. 











White Mountains 


BRETTON WOODS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
10,000 Acres of Veention Sone Surrounded by Mountain 
eaks, 


GOLF. The links this season will be under charge of 
comes a professional of Palmetto Golf Club, 
iken, 


THE moune PEEQSARE. | Open June 19. 
. TRUDEAU, Mgr. | Closes Oct. 1. 


THE Mount ‘WASHINGTON, Open July 6. 
. KENNEY. Mgr. { Closes Oct. 21. 


moron THERE xe. er IDEAL TOUR. 


From New Stee = 7 H. & H. 
From Boston—-B. & M. R. R. 
Through trains to hotel grounds, 


N. Y¥. Office, 1180 Broadway. Tel., 4748 Mad. Sq. 


HILLSIDE INN» WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Rates aneearen Every one, CLAWAON, — 


VERMONT 


HYDE PARK INN 


HYDE PARK, VERMONT 








In the beautiful Lamoille Valley. The ideal summer 
resort, 1,000 feet elevation. All sports, golf, tennis, etc 
Fishing. hunting, mountain climbing. House most mod- 
ern and up to date. Write us for booklet and any in- 


formation. CHAS. E. SAVERY, Prop. 


THE GLENWOOD 


IN THE PINES, LAKE BOMOSEEN, HYDEVILLE, VT. 


Under new management and thoroughly renovated. 
Rates $9 to $14 





WILLIAM H. WYATT, Proprietor 





MASSACHUSETTS 





ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
Franklin Square House a delightful place to stop. A home 
hotel in the heart of Boston for young women, with a 
transient department. Safe, comfortable, convenient of 
access; reasunable. For particulars and prices address 


Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 





11 East Newton St., Boston. 





The Rockledge 


NAHANT, MASS. 


OPENED MAY 25. High-class family hotel. Booklets. 
A. C. ELLIS, Prop. 





Terrace Gables 


Delightfully Situated on a high bluff overlooking Vine- 
yard Sound, at 
Falmouth Heights on Cap Cod 
NOW OPEN. 
Send for beautifully illustrated booklet. 
WEBSTER L. DRAPER, Prop., Falmouth, Mass. 


ATTLEBORO COTTAGE °A%,, BLUFFS 


Open last week in June, closes September 3. Home 
cooking. Bookl ets, 





HOTEL HIGHLAND 


BEVRELY, MASS. 


Is the best modern hotel in the city, with suites aul 
single rooms, with or without p ivate bathrooms. Gooil 
heme cooking, fine dining-room service. Five minutes’ 
walk to depot and same to beach. J. M. CUTTS, Mgr. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
Now onen. Finest harbor, greatest yachting center on 
Atlantic Coast, edge of har- 
situated on THE LESLIE ber, rooms 
with or without private bath. Address 

M. M. CHANDLER. 


The Wachusett Rest, "°°}nrsste™ 








NEAR MT. WACHUSETT. 
sha | Spot in Central Massachusetts. 
EAL HEALTH RESORT. 


1200 ft. vee modero conveniences: 140 acres border- 
ing on a beautiful lake. Special attention given to per- 
sons desiring rest and relaxation from social and business 
cares. Tel. Hubbardston 16-4 


PRINCETON INN 


PRINCETON, MASS. Open June 29 
Reduced rates for June; 1130 ft. above sea level; pure, 
cool air and magnificent views; large rooms and good 
beds; special accommodations for auto parties; golf, ten 
nis, bowling. H. C. BEAMAN (Formerly of Wachusett 
Flouse). ; ; 
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THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 
NORTHERN BERKSHIRES 
WILLIAMSTOWN - - MASS. 

The Village Beautiful. 
Season May ist to November Ist. 


Electric Lights, Private Baths, Open Fireplaces, Steam 
Heat, Golf Links, Tennis. 


Automobiling, Garage. 
Rates $17.50 to $30.00 a week. 
HENRY N. TEAGUE, Lessee. 





Real Country Life Among the BERKSHIRE HILLS 


IDLEWILD INN 


South Williamstown, Mass. 
Railroad Station, Williamstown. 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JUNE ist 
Elevator, steam heat, modern improvements. Finest wa- 
pod ed of any hotel in New England. Wawbecka 
prings. 
ipl. EWILD FARM will supply vegetables, milk, etc. 
Special rates to families. 
Plumb & Clark, Props. Lauris G. Treadway, Mgr. 





RHODE ISLAND 


THE NEW MATHEWSON 


OCEAN FRONT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. OPEN JUNE 22 


A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate 
high class service and environment. Directly on motor car 
route from New York City to Boston. New macadam 
read all the way. 

The Finest Surf Bathing Promenade Veranda. Spark- 
in the world. Champion- ling Spring Water. Hot 
ship Pony Polo, Golf and ond Cold Sea Water Baths. 
Tennis, Motor Boating, Exquisite Music. Large 
Superb Fishing, Aeroplan- Solarium. Dancing c¢very 
ing. Quarter Mile Fashion evening in grand ballroom. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS DELIGHTFUL. 

The most popular resort on the Atlantic Coast, and 
justly so, as Nature here presents a perfect combination 
of seashore and country. 

W. & E. I. MATHEWSON, 
Proprietors and Managers. 
Handsome Illustrated Booklet on request. 
* 


The Gladstone 


Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island 


OPEN JUNE, 1912. 














Large, modern hotel, overlooking the ocean; accommo- 
dates 350 guests; surrounded by beautiful shade trees and 
equipped with every convenience that modern luxury can 
suggest. Splendid beach, bathing, fishing, polo, tennis, 
golf, superb drives. Write for literature. 


ANDREW RADEL, Owner. A. L. SMITH, Manager. 





CONNECTICUT 





SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE 


NORFOLK INN, Norfolk, Conn. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, 


Open all the year. Fine boating, fishing. Golf and 
ternis. Beautiful walks and drives. Elevation 1,400 feet. 





Write for booklet and rates. HENRY R. SWEET. 
Washington, 
THE WYKEHAM INN  Sthinstoe 


Will reopen June 24, 1912. 


Tea-room open daily 4-6. Luncheons for motor parties 
at all hours. 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE SANGER, Managers. 





EDGEWOOD INN 


GREENWICH, CONN. 

EVERY CITY COMFORT. EVERY COUNTRY CHARM. 

# delightful Summer Hotel forty-five minutes from New 
York, with every modern comfort and convenience. 

Automobile Livery and Train Service. 

Special facilities for transient motorists. 

TENNIS, GOLF, BOWLING, BILLIARDS, MUSIC. 
Booklet and Road Map. D. P. SIMPSON, Mgr. 

Town & Country, 8389 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Kathmere Inn 


Sound Beach, Conn. 


The ideal place to spend the summer, within fifty min- 
utes of New York City. Directly on the water. All mod- 
ern conveniences. Music, tennis, golf, bathing, boating, 
canoeing, fishing, driving and automobiling. uisine un- 
surpassed. Special rates for June and to families fur the 
season. Booklets and rates will be furnished on _ apply- 
ing to MISS LULA LIGHTFOOT, Prop. 


OSWEGATCHIE w=. 


WATERFORD, CONN. 
TWENTY MINUTES ON TROLLEY FROM 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Combination seashore and country; fine salt bathing, 
sailing, canoeing, driving, tennis; no mosquitoes; extensive 
grounds; select family resort; table supplied from best 
markets and my farm. Open June 1. Send for booklet. 

8S. B. MANWARING, PROP. 








AMONG THE SOUTHERN BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


THE WONONSCO HOUSE “AKEVILLE 


Hotel open the entire year. Suites of two to five rooms; 
with private bath. Local and long distance telephones. 
Excellent trout fishing. BR. L. PEABODY. 


NEW YORE 














HOTEL SAVOY 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


Single Rooms $2. With Bath $3. 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4. t and upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 
within reach of all. Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres, JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 
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HOTEL MARGARET 


97 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


UST ACROSS THE BRIDGE. OVERLOOKING 
NEW YOR BAY. ACCESSIBLE to every thing 
worth tie QUIET, COOL, and COMFORT 
ASSURED 


SPECIAL RATES QUOTED TO TOURISTS. : 


RESTAURANT a la Carte. Moderate Prices. 
Write for Booklet and Rates, 
THOMAS TOBY, Manager 


No Dogs Allowed. 








LAKE PLACID 


Adirondack. Mountains 


Grand View Hotel 


OPEN JUNE TO SEPTEMBER.—The center of all the 
attractions that have made the Adirondacks famous. 
Charmingly located above Lake Placid and Mirror 
Lake. All outdoor pastimes and recreations, and in- 
door diversions, or absolute rest. Separate bachelor 
quarters for young men on lake border. For Circular 
address M. D, CARROLL, HOTEL HARGRAVE, 
110-112 West 72d Street, New York. 




















GARAGE FOR AUTOS. 


Hathaway Inn 


ON GREAT SOUTH BAY, AMITYVILLE, L, I. 


Family and transient hotel; rooms with or without bath; 
best of everything; good home cooking; terms reasonable. 


HALLETT H HOUSE 


Has 50 new rooms; open June 15; yn 
J. 


DEAN HOUSE 


Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


Old Summer resort, pleasantly located; directly on lake; 
fine shade trees; perfectly healthy; $15 to $25 per week; 
transients, $4.00; will mail booklet on application. 


A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


DUTCHER HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 


Pawling, N. Y., 64 miles from New York, via Har- 
lem Division New York Central Railroad; large, well 
furnished rooms, single and en sulte, with private bath; 
golf, tennis, outdoor sports; altitude 700 feet; automo- 
bile accommodations; open year around; steam heated 
and open fires; whole house renovated and refurnished; 
just half way to Lenox. 

THOMAS SIMPSON, Owner. 

LELAND W. BLANKINSHIP, Manager. 


THE COLONIAL 


Kitchawan-on-Croton Lake, N. Y. 


32 miles from New York; high altitude; steam heat; 
open fireplaces; rooms with bath; golf and tennis; garage; 
- select patronage. Opens June 15. Booklet. 


H. S. & A. P. WHITE 























HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


IN THE 


HEART OF THE 1000 ISLANDS 


Boating, bathing, 

Write for descriptive pam- 

H. F. INGLEHART, Prop., 
Westminster Park. N. Y. 


Finest location on the St. Lawrence. 
fishing, golf, tennis, baseball. 
phliets. 








MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
ON LOVELY MOUNTAIN VIEW LAKE. 


A modern tourists’ and rest seekers’ hotel. Every pro 
vision for convenience of guests. vers cuisine and 
comfortable rooms. Electric light. ts, livery, tele- 
laundry. All kinds outdoor amusements; dancing 
Farm connected. Five minutes’ walk only from 
the depot. Send for Sn pomeet 

LA HE BROTHERS, 

Mountain View Franklin Co., N. Y. 


FENTON HOUS ADIRONDACKS 


18 Cottages 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest, Rates $2 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 


Write for folder and particulars. 
C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 








A new high class resort 
IDLE HOUR INN with cottages. Eleva 
tion 1,000 feet. Open 

MONROE, N. Y-. June 15th. Booklet. 


BERKELEY S. DAVIS, Mgr., 200 Fifth Aves, New York. 
NEW JERSEY 


ST. LAURENT 


7th and Grand Ave., North Asbury Park, N. J. 
Twentieth Season. Booklet. 
8. FLYNN, Prop. 


HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 
6th Avenue, eS Ocean. Batseget and improved 
Suite with bath. ed patrona Bookle 

HA Rey OUFHTELD. Sweet and Proprietor. 


THE PENTOCKET 


Select Family Hotel, 307 6th Ave., near Webb St. Fresh 
vegetables; good home cooking. Terms on application. 
F. B. ARMSTRONG, North Asbury Park, N. J. 

















FOUNTAIN HOUSE, OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Our booklet map shows hotel and amusements of Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove. Capacity 350. $10 a week up. 


THE SHOREHAM 





SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
A family hotel notable for 





quiet air of domesticity and homelike atmosphere. Open 

June Ist to Oct. Ist. E. SPANGENB ENBERG, Proprietor. 

Aleo Oak Court Hotel, Lakewood, N. J. Oct. 5th to 
May 15th. 

Twenty-two miles from New 

Wonomonock Inn York. Beautit situated 

Caldwell, 77. Moske, "Inesested “Deehiet os 

a we . usic. ra on 

. ALBERT A. LEROY, 


Mgr., also of The Ontio, Unadilla, N. 



































The Octagon 


SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 


Perfect Roads for Automobiles. Garage. Sea Fishing. 
Superb Bathing. Riding. Tennis. Music Twice Daily. 
Exclusive Ocean Pier and Casino. Over 500 Feet of Beach. 
Telephone 144 and 1458 G. M. SANDT. Prop. and Mer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The GLENWOOD 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
CAPACITY 400. 
LEADING FAMILY HOTEL, 


Structure modern brick, with all improvements, less 
than half mile from depot and near all points of inter- 
est. Ballroom, orchestra, golf, tennis, baseball diamond, 
boating, bathing, fishing and all amusements. Good 
roads, new auto garage. Fruits and vegetables from our 
own farm. Superior accommodations at modern rates. 

Buses and autos from our own livery meet all trains. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 


Pf. R. JOHNSON 


POCONO MANOR ,.,.SOTaSS= 


open all year 
Under management of Friends. 1,800 feet above sea 


level. Steam heated, baths en suite, sun parlor, an 
fine scenery, 7 and exhilarating atmosphere. 
Dencter, Mer.. Pocono Manor P. O.. Monroe Co., Pa. 

















TOURS 
EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN 32° Ore 


tic,”’ $izs berths, 
86 days, $750—Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers, 
Europe (Vienna, Berlin, etc.). Shorter tour same ship. 
Also July 6, ‘‘Moltke,’”’ 71 days, First Class Berths, $450. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 
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SANITARIUMS 





PARIS HILL, 


The Beeches—Sanitarium *awe 


Recreation and health for the semi-invalid. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


r) 
DR. WADSWORTH’S SANATORIUM 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 

One tour from New York City. New modern fireproof 
building, just completed, for the care and treatment of 
Nervous Invalids, cases of Gout, Rheumatism, etc.; pa- 
tients desiring Rest and Recuperation. All modern con- 
veniences, electric elevator, etc. 


Telephone 210, So. Norwalk, 








ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 
A History of your case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. Recourse to foreign spas 
no longer necessary. Ample evidence to sustain this con- 
tention forwarded on application to Resident Manager, 
MUDLAVIA, KRAMER, IND. 
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oF NEW VORK 


30-32 E. 2ist st. 


’ TELEPHONE, 930 GRAMERCY 
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Decorative Table Linens 
for Wedding Gifts 


Reg. Trade Mark AS a gift for the bride, we suggest a beautiful piece of Linen for 

the table, such as a Centerpiece, Luncheon or Tea Cloth, beauti- 
fully embroidered by hand or daintily trimmed with fine lace or with these in 
combination. 











Our collection is replete with attractive pieces of this character, many of which 
are unusual and exclusive in design. All are moderately priced. 





Centerpieces, $1.50 to 150.00 each. 

Tea Cloths, $2.00 to 250.00 each. 

Luncheon Sets, $7.50 to 450.00 per set. 
Scarfs, $1.50 to 175.00 each. 

Lace Dinner Cloths, $45.00 to 450.00 each. 
Tray Cloths, Oval and Oblong, 35c. to $17.50. 
Tea Napkins, $2.75 to 60.00 per dozen. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 5th Ave. and Mth St., N. Y. 















COLUMBIA 60 Broadway 
Capital $2,000,000 KNICKERBOCKER Fifth Ave. and 34th St. 


TRUST Lenox Ave. and 125th St. 
Surplus 7,000,000 catemany Third Ave. and 148th St. 











Member New York Clearing House 






Statement of Condition June 6, 1912 





















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and in Banks... ..$11,489,181.25 | Capital Stock .................. $2,000,000,00 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,663,930.57 | Surplus ..................2e008- 7,000,000.00 
Bonds and other Securities..... 20,532,858.35 | Undivided Profits ............. 81,970.58 
ERE EOE Coc ccwccccsceces SE 0 EOE idcncctcdswatendeccenren 58,390,875.15 
Time Loans ................... 20,140,932.48 | Office and Certified Checks...... , 436,539.55 
I Sasha oO ae 3,045,185.92 | Reserved for Taxes, Etc......... 218,680.80 
Real Estate, Banking Houses.... 4,362,518.33 | Accrued Interest Payable....... 424,157.22 
Trust and Municipal Dept. Ad- — 
DU uiccues cen oaans bik tes 187,105.35 $68,552,223.30 
Accrued Interest Receivable... .. 202,433.79 
$68,552,223.30 






Independent of the Control of Any Single Interest 
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Altho the selection of 
National Politics Senator Root to be 

temporary chairman 
of the Republican convention was not at 
first opposed by Mr. Roosevelt, who said 
it was not an important matter, he 
changed his mind after a conference 
with George W. Perkins, Gifford Pin- 
chot and others, and on the 3d published 
a long statement saying Mr. Root should 
be opposed by every Progressive. “He 
stands,” said the ex-President, “as the 
representative of the men and the poli- 
cies of reaction. He is put forward by 
7 the bosses and the representatives of 
special privilege.” A telegram from 
Chairman Barnes, asking delegates to 
support Mr. Root, made “the issue per- 
fectly clear”: 

“It is one of principles, not persons. Mr. 
Barnes demands Mr. Root’s selection as the 
sign of repudiation of the principies. for which 
| stand, and as an indorsement of the doc- 
trines enunciated at the Rochester conven- 
tion—doctrines not merely reactionary, but 
of such a character that no party proposing 
them could carry a single State in this Union. 
These doctrines are so bourbon and reac- 
tionary that in every open primary in every 
Northern State since the Rochester conven- 
tion was held, after full discussion, the peo- 
ple have overwhelmingly repudiated them.” 
Mr. Barnes, he added, was the represen- 
tative of the very worst form of bossism 
in politics. Mr. Taft had been repudi- 
ated by a great majority of the Repub- 
lican party, and could be nominated. only 
by “nullifying the will of the people and 
by fraudulently seating a sufficient num- 
ber of boss-picked and boss-controlled 
delegates in the places of those who have 
been legally elected.’,—— Mr. Taft's 
friends controlled the Ohio State con- 
vention, elected the six delegates at large 
by a vote of 390 to 362, and adopted a 

















Survey of the World 


platform heartily indorsing his adminis- 
tration. Mr. Roosevelt said this was 
pure political brigandage.”” He won the 
ten delegates of South Dakota. At the 
end of the week all the delegates, Re- 
publican and Democratic, had been elect- 
ed, except the Democratic delegates of 
Vermont.——On the 3d, Mr. Taft wrote 
to the national committee, asking that its 
sessions be opened to the public. At the 
committee's first session in Chicago, on 
the 6th, it was decided that representa- 
tives of the five press associations should 
be admitted. Mr. Roosevelt’s friends in 
the committee offered an amendment for 
the admission of about 200 additional re- 
porters. This was lost, 13 to 39. Victor 
hKosewater (acting chairman) was elect- 
ed chairman. On the two following days 
long reports of the hearings concerning 
contests were published. In these two 
days 72 cases were decided, all of them 
in favor of Mr. Taft, and about nine- 
tenths of them by unanimous vote. In 
this way 22 of Alabama’s 24 cases were 
settled, but when the remaining 2 ( Ninth 
District) were taken up, the vote was 38 
to 15 for the Taft men. This action was 
denounced by Mr. Roosevelt’s manager, 
Senator Dixon, as “cold-blooded, pre- 
meditated theft.” Mr. Roosevelt said he 
had expected only 2 in Alabama. His 
opponents pointed out that 24 had been 
persistently claimed, and that argument 
for all had been made by Ormsby Mc- 
Harg, representing Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
terests. Mr. Dixon asserted that a ma- 
jority of the committee had deliberately 
agreed to unseat all Roosevelt contest- 
ants and wreck the party. But on the 
second day, when 48 cases were settled, a 
large majority of the decisions were by 
unanimous vote, Mr. Roosevelt’s friends 
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being unwilling to support the Roosevelt 
contestants. These cases were from 
Arkansas, Florida and Georgia. On June 
10 the four Indiana delegates-at-large 
were credited to President Taft by the 
National Committee, The vote was 52 to 
o, Senator Borah and the other Roose- 
velt members of the committee voting to 
seat the Taft delegates, while Colonel 
New, whose own right to sit in the con- 
vention was at stake, refrained from 
voting. At Mr. Roosevelt’s request 
William Flinn, of Pittsburgh, some- 
times called a boss, was sent hur- 
riedly to Chicago. There was much 
talk about a possible Roosevelt bolt, 
but it was said that many of the 
Roosevelt men would not take part in 
such a movement. Mr. Taft’s manager 
said the President would surely have 55 
more than a majority. He urged Mr. 
Roosevelt to come and hear the contest 
proceedings. Senator Dixon said Taft 
could not carry three States at the elec- 
tion, and that the Taft program of ruin 
and destruction and fraud, if carried out, 
would not give the party enough men in 
Congress to demand the yeas and nays. 
The Democratic canvass has pro- 
ceeded quietly. Mr. Clark is leading, but 
has not a majority. Governor Wilson 
stands next. Governor Harmon has 52 
and Mr. Underwood 86. In Ohio, Gov- 
ernor Harmon has all the 48 delegates 
(Governor Wilson’s 19 included) by the 
unit rule. At the Iowa primary Sen- 
ator Kenyon defeated ex - Senator 
Young. Representative Hubbard, of 
Sioux City, died suddenly on the 4th. It 
was known on the following day that he 
had won in the primary by a majority of 
2,500. 








An inquiry made in the Senate 
Congress shows that fifty-four are in 

favor of ousting Mr. Lorimer, 
while thirty-seven will vote to retain 
him. He asserts that he will not resign. 
It has been agreed that a vote shall be 
taken on July 6——Mr. Berger, the So- 
cialist Representative, has introduced a 
resolution demanding the impeachmentof 
Federal Judge C. H. Hanford, of Seat- 
tle, who deprived Leonard Oleson of citi- 
zenship by canceling his naturalization 
papers because he is a Socialist. This-is 
the main charge, but Mr. Berger also al- 
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leges that Hanford deserves impeach- 
ment for other reasons. The Attorney 
General, who says Oleson is the victim of 
gross injustice, has directed the District 
Attorney at Seattle to seek a reopen‘ng of 
the case. By a vote of seventy-two to 
forty-seven, the House has withheld an 
appropriation for the Tariff Board, 
which is sharply criticised in a Ways and 
Means Committee report accompanying 
the introduction of the cotton goods tar- 
iff bill that was vetoed last year. The 
Senate committee insists upon two bat- 
tleships in the naval appropriation bill, 
and it is said that two thirds of the Sena- 
tors agree with it. The Commerce 
Court, for the abolition of which there 
is a movement in Congress, was rebuked 
by the Supreme Court, last week, when 
four of the decisions by which it had 
sought to nullify the orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were fe- 
versed. In upholding the commission 
the Supreme Court said the new court 
had exceeded its jurisdiction. It had not 
been created to supersede or thwart the 
commission but to supplement it. 
The Dillingham immigration bill has 
been killed by the House Committee, 
which has substituted for it the much less 
severe Burnett bill. 














In New York, last week, 
Trust Cases the Government brought 

suit, under the Anti-Trust 
law, against the Prince Line, the Lam- 
port & Holt Line, the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Company and its South American 
line, alleging that the defendants have 
violated the law by monopolizing traf- 
fic with Brazil, using combination agree- 
ments, pools, rebates and other de- 
vices.—---Testimony in the suit against 
the Atlantic steamship lines will be taken 
next week. In the suit against the 
Aluminum Trust, the court has issued a 
decree enjoining the defendant combina- 
tion from using certain methods. An 
agreement as to this was reached before 
the suit was begun. An investigation 
as to the beef combination is to be made 
by the House Judiciary Committee. 
The Humphrey bill was passed in: the 
House last week, without opposition. 
Ships which are parties to unlawful 
agreements in restraint of trade are for- 
bidden by it to enter or clear at ports of 
the United States. 
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A strike of the em- 
Labor Controversies ployees of the com- 

pany operating the 
elevated and surface railways in Boston 
has checked traffic and been accom- 
panied by violence. Because of col- 
lisions between the police and Italian 
laborers on strike in Newark, N. J., 
where several officers have been severely 
injured and a high school student was 
unintentionally shot and killed, twenty- 
one of the strikers have been sent to the 
penitentiary for a year. The strike of 
400 employees of a manufacturing com- 
pany near Middletown, Conn., who 
were organized as Industrial Workers 
of the World, has been marked by so 
much disorder that a troop of cav- 
alry has been sent to guard the 
company’s property and the employ- 
ees remaining at work. The wait- 
ers’ strike in New York City is pro- 
nounced a failure by the landlords. 
There was dissension among the strikers. 
As a result of the movement, however, 
the pay will be increased and the hours 
bettered. Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, the 
Socialist, is seeking to form a union of 
chambermaids and other female em- 
ployees of the hotels. 











There was no battle 
last week between 
the. Government 
forces and the negro rebels, altho the lat- 
ter continued to destroy property. They 
sacked and burned the town of Jara- 
hueca, not far from Santiago, and were 
guilty of many atrocities. Seizing a 
former official in his country house, thev 
hanged him and assaulted his wife and 
daughters. A son was killed while try- 
ing to defend them. At President Go- 
mez’s request, Congress authorized a 
suspension of constitutional guarantees 
in Oriente, this having been recommend- 
ed by General Monteagudo, who said 
that the severest measures were required. 
Martial law was proclaimed in Oriente. 
Gen. Mario Menocal’s offer to furnish 
3,000 armed men and to lead them was 
accepted. Congress appropriated $1,- 
000,000 for the suppression of the revolt. 
Estenoz, the negro commander, said that, 
rather than be governed by Cubans as 
they had been in the past, the negroes 
would prefer to be governed by stran- 
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gers. He had burned the iron company’s 
property to let the world know he was 
conducting a revolution. He would make 
no agreement with Gomez, except in the 
presence of a _ representative of the 
United States, who must guarantee ful- 
filment of the contract. On the sth, near 
Guantanamo, 570 marines. were landed 
and sent to neighboring places as guards. 
On the same day four battleships were 
dispatched from Key West to the eastern 
end of the island, and preparations .were 
made for the shipment of 5,000 troops 
from Newport News. At one a. m, on 
June Io insurgents attacked a company of 
United States marines, commanded by 
Capt. Edward B. Manwaring, engaged in 
guarding El Cuero mines. The insur- 
gents were repulsed without loss to the 
marines. On the same night insurgents 
burned standing sugar cane on the plan- 
tations of Hatillo. On the 6th a warn- 
ing was sent to Gomez by our Gov- 
ernment. He was told that it was neces- 
sary for him to protect life and property, 
and that a continued failure to do this 
would “inevitably compel” our Govern- 
ment “to intervene under and in response 
to its treaty rights and obligations.” At 
Gomez’s request our Government for- 
warded to him 5,000 rifles, with ammu- 
nition, to be used by volunteers. Two 
days later he asked for 5,000 more. It 
was understood that he would have time 
to show what he could do, but some said 
not more than one week would be 
granted. Monteagudo said the rebellion 
could be supprest in three weeks. On the 
8th there were alarming race riots in Ha- 
vana. Many arrests were made and two 
or three negroes were killed. White 
mobs attacked the blacks. On account of 
the situation there, two warships were 
sent to Havana on the oth, altho the riots 
were not renewed on that day. Sefior 
Ferrara, Speaker of the House, came to 
Washington, where, it is said, he urged 
Mr. Taft to give Gomez more time.—— 
In the Senate, on the 8th, Mr. Nelson, of 
Minnesota, asserted that revolts in both 
Cuba and Mexico were fomented and 
financed in the United States. The funds 
for rebellions in Cuba were furnished, 
he declared, by sugar interests. Annex- 
ation was desired because it would re- 
move the duty on raw sugar. Annexa- 
tion of Northern Mexico was sought by 
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mining interests. He introduced a long 
resolution, directing the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to make a thoro inquiry 
as to the alleged action of the interests to 
which he had referred. 


At the beginning 
Mexico’s Revolutionists of the present 

week, General 
Huerta was moving northward slowly, 
rebuilding the bridges burned by Orozco. 
The latter was in the city of Chihuahua, 
which has lost one-third of its normal 
population. Of 1,000 foreign residents, 
only 106 remain. Orozco’s men, having 
been paid with scrip, are restless and dis- 
satisfied. The Chihuahua Legislature 
has authorized the negotiation of a loan 
of $1,000,000 for Orozco’s benefit, and 
agents have gone northward to borrow 
the money. Two or three members of 
Congress have been conferring with the 
rebel commander, but they represent, it 
is said, only a small group at the capital. 
He has formally authorized Zapata to 
attack the capital. Zapata has not done 
this, but in a battle last week, only forty- 
six miles from the capital, he overcame a 


small Federal force, killing seventy-five 


of the soldiers. At the end of the week 
there was news that Campa, one of Oroz- 
co’s generals, who sought to cut Huerta’s 
line of communication in the vicinity of 
Torreon, had been attacked and routed. 
This encouraged Huerta, who relies not 
only upon his own army but also upon 
two flank movements against Orozco, 
one from the northwest and the other 
from the southwest. In some way the 
rebels have procured a new supply of 
ammunition, but it is expected that Hu- 
erta will overcome and disperse them. 
At last reports he was about 100 miles 
south of Chihuahua. Gonzales Enrile, 
formerly financial agent of Orozco, but 
recently deposed by him, has been arrest- 
ed in El Paso and is held for extradition, 
as the Mexican Government desires to 
prosecute him for embezzlement when he 
was a consul in Arizona, a year and a 
half ago. Our Government despairing 
of any settlement of claims against Mex- 
ico on account of ‘the killing of several 
Americans in El Paso and Douglas. 
Ariz., during Madero’s rebellion, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
taken up the matter. It is expected that 
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the claims will be paid out of our treas- 
ury and that the money will eventually 
be collected from Mexico. 


There was some dismay 
at Nicaragua’s capital 
when, in reply to the 
Nicaraguan Government’s request for 
financial aid, the note of our Govern- 
ment was received, suggesting that there 
should be an inquiry as to $33,000,000 
paid to claimants after the recent revo- 
lution. It is said that in this note the 
names of the fortunate claimants were 
given. The foreign bondholders, at a 
meeting in London, have recommended a 
new plan for payment of the debt. It 
provides for the collection of revenue by 
an officer appointed or approved by our 
Government. A plot has been discov- 
ered for. the delivery of the forts at the 
capital to the enemies of General Mena, 
Minister of War, who was made Presi- 
dent in October last by Congress. 
Frederick P. Shaw, of New York, an 
attorney who, as representative of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, went 
to Honduras to take possession of p'an- 
tations owned by a bankrupt corporation, 
was assassinated there last week, pre- 
sumably by squatters whom he had evict- 
ed. The convention of the Radical 
party in Paraguay has nominated for the 
Presidency Don Eduardo Schaerer, a 
resident of German descent, who was 
one of the rebel leaders in the recent 
revolution. President Pena, of Ar- 
gentina, in a message to Congress, says 
that the area under cultivation in the 
country has increased by about 23 per 
cent. in five years. The value of the 
latest crops of wheat, corn, oats and lin- 
seed was nearly twice as great as that 
of the crops immediately preceding. 

It is said to be known at Washington 
that the proposed discrimination in 
Panama Canal tolls, in favor of our 
coastwise trade, would be followed by 
retaliation in respect to the Welland 
Canal and other waterways. 


Central and 
South America 


During the practice 

Marine Disasters maneuvers of the 
French fleet in the 
Alderney, on the night of 
the battleship “St. Louis” col- 
with the submarine “Vendemi- , 


Race of 
June 7, 


lided 
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aire,” which ‘suddenly appeared out of 
the darkness. ‘ihe smaller craft was 
cut in two and sank, with its crew 
of 23. The *\Vendemiaire,’ commanded 
by Lieutenant Prioul, was launched on 
July 7, 1910, was 167 feet in length, with 
a beam of 16 feet. She is the sixth craft 
of this type lost by the French navy. 
Submarines have been used for twenty- 
two years, and the total number of 
deaths has been 80, or almost 4 annually. 
M. Delcassé, Minister of Marine, visited 
the scene of the tragedy on June 9, and 
at the submarine station at Cherbourg 
eulogized the lost seamen. Addressing 
the submarine crews, “You run heavy 
risks,” he said; “like your comrades the 
airmen.” When the British Board of 
Trade resumed its hearings last week, 
J. Bruce Ismay took the stand again, but 
most of his replies to questions were “I 
don’t know” and “I can’t remember.” 
On June 4 he told the court of inquiry 
that it was planned to drive the 
“Titanic” at full speed during a few 
favorable hours of her maiden trip, and 
that he considered Captain Smith fully 
justified in going at top speed thru the 
ice regions, so long as he could see ice 
ahead. He attached rio importance to 
the captain’s action in handing him a 
warning message from the “Baltic” con- 
cerning the ice. Harold A, Sanderson, a 
director of the White Star Line, testified 
to the difficulty of manning efficiently a 
considerable number of lifeboats with 
able-bodied seamen and to the “unwil- 
lingness” of the crews, especially the 
firemen, to perform muster duty on voy- 
ages. Alexander Carlisle, director of 
the Belfast firm which constructed the 
“Titanic,” testified on June 10 that there 
were not enough boats on board the ship. 
He stated this fact to the White Star 
Line, and had submitted plans providing 
for more boats, which were vetoed. 
——When Federal steamboat inspec- 
tors visited the power boats which 
were to have been used to carry sight- 
seers from New York to the German 
warships in the Hudson River, they 
found twenty of them dangerous, carry- 
ing crumbling life preservers or being 
structurally unsafe. The Alexander 
substitute for the Hitchcock bill, which 
recently passed the United States Senate, 
amending the wireless act of 1910 so as 
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to take advantage of some of the lessons 
of the “Titanic” tragedy, was passed by 
the House of Representatives on June 3. 
On June 4 the wireless conference 
opened at London, at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. This is an inter- 


national meeting, and recommendations 

looking toward the uniformity of the 

law regarding wireless protection in 

various countries will probably be made. 
. 


In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Lloyd 
George, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, stated on June 
5 that the Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion was willing to agree on a joint board 
ef arbitrators, with monetary guarantees 
on both sides to ensure adherence to its 
decisions. This would be the first time 
the union had given emplovers any sub- 
stantial guarantee. Pending develop- 
ments, the Chancellor thought the men 
ought to resume work. So far there has 
been no evidence that the employers 
would accept the arrangement. They 
say the strike is‘ collapsing. A strike 
of marine engineers has paralyzed the 
coastal traffic of Norway, which is as im- 
portant to the land of fjords as the rail- 
way system is to other countries. On 
June 5 the Vasconcellos Cabinet resigned 
as the result of factional quarrels. Por- 
tugal is said to be “a seething volcano of 
political corruption, petty tyranny and 
monarchica! conspiracy.” Taxes and the 
cost of living have soared under the re- 
publican régime, and trade and com- 
merce are said to be languishing. On 
May 29 the street car employees went on 
strike in the capital. Fifteen thousand 
miners are on strike in the Asturias dis- 
trict of Spain. Rioting has occurred, 
and a general strike has been proclaimed 
at Almeria as a protest against the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to act upon the de- 
mands of railway employees. The gen- 
eral political situation in Spain is favor- 
able to the Canalejas ministry, which re- 
ceived a vote of confidence in the Cortes 
on May 13 by a majority of 107—the 
second largest in the history of the pres- 
ent Parliament——The crew of the 
French liner “France,” 550 men, voted 
on June 10, together with 500 other sea- 
men, to declare a general strike at Havre, 
where the “lrance” is now tied up, tho 
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she should by schedule be about to dock 
at New York. The crew of the new 
steamship demand an increase of $6 per 
month for firemen, and $4 per month for 
trimmers, seamen, etc. The strikers are 
all naval reservists. 


The elections in Belgium, 
which took place on Sun- 
day, June 2, were for the 
most part orderly, but when the victory 
of the Clerical (Government) party, 
which has been in power for twenty- 
four years, was made known, rioting 
broke out. The campaign just ended 
was one of uncommon passion, An in- 
crease in the number of deputies from 
166 to 186 offered hopes of overturning 
the government’s majority of 6, instead 
of which the Clericals gained some ten 
new seats. The government project to 


Disorders in 
Belgium 


place free denominational schools on an 
equality with the state schools, where no 
religious instruction is given, was vigor- 
ously opposed by both Liberals and So- 
cialists, who formed a coalition against 
the Clerical majority, and demanded 
universal suffrage, compulsory free edu- 


cation, religious tolerance in the schools, 
old-age pensions, etc. The Catholic 
campaigners, on the other hand, attacked 
the lay schools, and published a cartoon 
representing these schools as receiving 
little children and turning out full- 
fledged toughs, or apaches. The city of 
Brussels brought suit for 100,000 francs 
against the newspaper which published 
this picture. On June 6 it was re- 
ported that 100,000 men, including 
miners, millworkers, glassworkers and 
railway employees, were on strike in the 
Walloon Provinces, this being the form 
their protest takes. At Liége the riots 
were of a serious character, and several 
lives were lost; at other points strikers 
smashed railway signals, attempted to 
explode bombs, broke windows and 
wrecked the trains. Several cases of 
mutiny in the Civil Guard (correspond- 
ing to the American militia) occurred. 
Jesuit colleges, convents and church in- 
stitutions have been attacked by mobs, 
and the constabulary obliged to charge 
mobs with broadswords. Reservists 
were called to the colors. Newspapers 
have reported a growing sentiment 
among the working classes of the south- 
east in favor of the afnexation of their 
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provinces to France. The success of the 
Clericals is due to the system of plural 
voting, which has been in effect since 
1892, when the constitution was revised 
and the franchise extended. The new 
Chamber will contain 101 Clericals, 44 
Liberals, 39 Socialists and 2 Democrats. 
The Liberal leader, Paul Hymans, calls 
upon his followers to abstain from vio- 
lence, continuing the fight within consti- 
tutional limits. The Socialist Labor 
party has called a general congress, to 
sit on June 30, to discuss measures to 
compel a revision of the constitution, 


Hungary, Albania, A dynamite cartridge 
and Turkey | Was exploded in the 
House of Parliament 

at Budapest, May 28. No damage be- 
yond window breaking was done. The 
deadlock in the Hungarian Diet was 
broken on June 4, when Count Tisza, the 
new President, carried the government 
defense bills thru all their readings at the 
one session. Budapest is still occupied 
by troops, and the sittings of the Diet 
are a pandemonium of horn blowing, 
whistling, etc. Seventy-five deputies 
were thrown out of the chamber in one 
day. On June 7, moreover, Count Tisza 
had a narrow escape from assassination 
in the Diet, where he was fired upon 
three times (without effect) by a mem- 
ber of the opposition, Julius Kovacs, 
who then shot himself, probably with 
mortal effect. The attack upon the 
President of the Chamber is an outcome 
of the agitation persisted in since his 
election to that office on May 22—agita- 
tion based upon his hostility to universal! 
suffrage. Lawlessness in Prishtina 
and Vuchitrn has been reported from 
Albania, and there have been rumors of 
an imminent revolt against Turkish rule. 
Stern military measures were taken to 
suppress the disturbances on. their oc- 
currence. The Albanians demand the 
removal of the Mutessarifs and com- 
manding officers at Ipek and Djakova, 
and the appointment of officers and offi- 
cials acceptable to the population; also 
the abandonment of the Young Turk 
scheme for creating schools. with Turkish 
as the language of instruction, the adop- 
tion of Albanian as the official language, 
the delimitation of the Albanian bounda- 
ries, the recognition of an Albanian flag, 
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and ‘a guarantee of these reforms by the 
Powers. The Albanians threaten not to 
pay taxes to Turkey hereafter, or to 
serve in the Turkish army. Turkey 
has secured the assent of the British 
Government to the employment of five 
British officers as members of the direc- 
torate of the gendarmerie, newly organ- 
ized in her European provinces. On 
June 3 it was reported that a mutiny had 
broken out in the Turkish navy, a part 
of which, stung by newspaper reproaches 
of inactivity, demanded that the govern- 
ment issue o1ders for the war vessels to 
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fight. When the government refused the 
crews mutinied. The Italians have 
occupied the island of Psara in the 
Aégean. Tho under Turkish sovereignty 
the island is inhabited by Greeks. The 
Turks are said to have lost 1,000 killed 
in a battle at the Zanzur oasis in Tripoli 
on June 8. The Italian loss is reported 
by the commander, General Caneva, as 
11 killed, 260 wounded. General:Caneva 
adds that his forces are in complete con- 
trol of the coast, and that no more im- 
portant engagements are to be looked for 


during the hot season. 


The New City 


BY MARGUERITE O. 8B. WILKINSON 


HAvE we seen her, The New City, O my brothers, where she stands, 

ithe superb, supreme creation of unnumbered human hands; 

The complete and sweet expression of unnumbered human souls, 

Bound by love to work together while their love their work controls ; 
‘ Built by brothers for their brothers, kept by sisters for their mates, 

Garlanded by happy children playing free within the gates, 

Brooded by such mighty mothers as are born to lift us up 

Till we drink in full communion of God’s wondrous “loving cup”? 

Clean and sightly are her pavements ringing sound beneath men’s feet, 

Wide and ample are her forums where her citizens may meet, 

Fair and precious are her gardens where her youths and maidens dance 

In the fresh, pure air of Heaven, ’mid the flowers’ extravagance. 

And her schools are as the ladders to the Spirit, from the Clay, 

Leading, round by round, to labor, strengthened side by side, by play, 

And her teachers are her bravest, and her governors her best, 

For she loves the little children she has nourished at her breast. 

Never clangor of the trumpet, nor the hiss of bullets mad 

Breaks the music of her fountains, plashing seaward, flashing glad, 

For no excess and no squalor mark her fruitful, fair increase 

She has wrought life’s final glory in a miracle of peace. 

And her citizens live’ justly, without gluttony or need, 

And he strives to serve the city who has bread enough to feed 

All his own, and she must labor, who would hold an honored place 

With the women of the city in their dignity and grace. 

Have ye seen her, O my brothers, The New City, where each hour 

Is a poet’s revelation, or a hero’s perfect power, 

Or an artist’s new creation, or a laborer’s new strength, 

Where a world of aspiration clings God by the feet, at length? 

Have ye seen her, The New City, in her glory? Ah, not yet 

Gilds the sun with actual splendor chimney top and minaret, 

But her site is surely purchased and her pattern is designed, 

And her blessed ways are visions for all striving humankind! 

The New City, O my brothers, we ourselves shall never see 

She will gladden children’s children into holy ecstasy 

Let our lives be in the building! We shall lay us in the sod, 

Happier, if our human travail builds their avgnues to God! 


Santa Barspara, CAL, 
























The Atomic Theory of Electricity 


BY R. A. MILLIKAN 


> 

{We have already called the attention of our readers (Tue INpzPENDENT, April 27, 1917) 
to the ingenious apparatus by which Professor Millikan, of the University of Chicago, has 
been able to give a visible demonstration at the same time of both the kinetic theory of 
gases and the atomic theory of electricity. That all matter is composed of atoms which in 
gaseous form are flying about in all directions has for the last fifty years been generally ac- 
cepted by physicists on theoretical evidence alone, but the theory that electricity also is com- 
posed of distinct and indivisible particles has only come to the front in the present century. 
In the following article, prepared from a popular lecture recently given in Chicago, Professo 


Millikan explains kis experiments and their significanc:. His alma mater, Oberlin College, 
conferred. upon him an honorary doctorate at the last commencement for these discoveries.— 
Ep1ror. | 


F you ask me to tell you what “elec- different ways to form molecules; that 
tricity” is, I should answer by ask- the average diameter of one of these 

ing you first to tell me what matter molecules is two hundred-millionths of a 

is, and if you responded that matter is centimeter, then I should answer: “Very 
that out of which this world and the well, if you are content with that sort of 
planets and the stars of the universe are a definition of matter, I will define elec- 
made; that it is something which exists tr city for you in a similar way and say: 
in the form of about 100 different units Electricity is something which is still 
or atoms of relative weights between 1 more fundamental than your atoms of 
and 240, which atoms unite together in matter, since it is a constituent of every 
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APPARATUS USED BY PROFESSOR MI,LIKAN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TO DEMON- 
STRATE THE ATOMIC THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES 
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one of these hundred different types of 
atoms which you. have been describing. 
It is something, too, which like matter, 1s 
built up out of definite units, but it is 
unlike matter in that all these units are 
exactly alike, so far as we are able to 
determine, save, however, that a marked 
difference is found between the positive 
and negative units, for while the two 
possess the same charge, the inertia or 
mass which, so far as we now know, is 
inseparably associated with a positive 
unit is that of a hydrogen atom, while 
that inseparably associated with the neg- 
ative unit is 1/1700 as much. The nega- 
tive units, furthermore, or electrons, are 
so small in volume and are separated 
from one another within the atom by so 
large spaces, that one of them can shoot 
thru hundreds and thousands of atoms 
without hitting anything or doing any- 
thing whatever to these atoms. Its 
diameter is about one one-hundred- 
thousandth of that of the atom. It is 
the smallest thing we know anything 
about—probably the smallest thing in 
existence. Such an enumeration of 
properties is probably as near to a 
definition of electricity as we _ shall 
ever be able to come. For, since elec- 
tricity is the most fundamental thing 
thus far known to us, it is obviously in- 
capable of definition in terms of any- 
thing more fundamental. Its elementary 
unit, according to the best determination 
which we have yet been able to make, is 
4.82 K 10-7 so-called electro - static 
units, a quantity so small that the elec- 
trical charge produced by a single stroke 
of a cat’s back contains billions of them, 
while the number which courses each 
second thru the filament of a common 
16 candle power incandescent lamp is 
about three billion billion. The electron 
is thought by many reputable scientists 
of the present day to be the primordial 
thing out of which all matter is built up, 
so that, from this point of view, the dif- 
ferent atoms of ordinary matter are 
merely different groupings of the funda- 
mental electrical units. 

The experiments herein considered 
are by no means the only ones upon 
which either the kinetic theory of matter 
or the atomic theory of electricity rest. 
They may perhaps be said, however, to 
constitute the most direct and most 
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easily intelligible evidence which has yet 
been found, and when taken in connec- 
tion with preceding evidence, to place 
both of these theories in such an im- 
pregnable position that there is about as 
much likelihood that men will some day 
cease to believe that the earth is a nearly 
spherical ball which rotates once a day 
upon its axis and swings once a year 
about the sun as that either the kinetic 
theory of matter or the atomic theory of 
electricity will ever cease to be the foun- 
dation stones of all physical science. 
Imagine two circular plates, M and N, 
Fig. 1, about 10 inches in diameter and 
4 inch apart, which can be electrically 
charged, one positively and the other 
negatively, by making them the terminals 
of a ten thousand volt storage battery B. 
Suppose also that with the aid of a 
switch S, the plates can be instantly dis- 
charged when desired, so as to possess 
no electrical properties at all. Now, 
when the plates are suddenly charged 
the air between them is found to remain 
perfectly quiet and free from convection 
currents of any kind, a result which 
[ZZ 
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shows that practically all of the air mole- 
cules between the plates are electrically 
mutual. But if now a beam of X rays is 
allowed to play upon the air between 
these two plates, it is found that some 
of these neutral air molecules are split 
up by the X rays into electrically 
charged parts, which fly instantly, one 
part to plate M and the other part to 
plate N. This shows conclusively that 


the ordinary neutral molecules of the air 
possess electrical constituents, that is, 
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that they contain equal quantities of 
positive and negative electricity. Both 
ultra violet light and the rays from 
radium possess, like the X rays, the 
power of thus i0nizing a gas, and even 
when no external ionizing agent what- 
ever is at hand, it is found that out of 
the 27 billion billion molecules which are 
present in each cubic centimeter of ordi- 
nary air, from two to twenty split up per 
second into ions. As will presently be 
shown, this process of ionization consists 
in the detaching from a neutral molecule 
of an exceedingly minute fraction of its 
constituent negative electricity—an elec- 
tron—so that the residue of the molecule 
is probably just like one of the neutral 
molecules of the surrounding gas, save 
that it now carries a free or unbalanced 
positive charge, corresponding to the 
negative charge of the electron which it 
has lost. The escaped electron probably 
soon attaches itself to a neutral mole- 
cule, so that shortly after the decompo- 
sition of a molecule, the gas is in the 
same condition as it was before the 
decomposition, save that two of its pre- 
viously neutral molecules are now elec- 
trically charged, one positively and the 
other negatively. Whether this mole- 
cular decomposition, which goes on con- 
tinually in ordinary air, is due to rays 
from traces of radio-active substances 
which are present at all times in the air, 
or whether it is due to an occasional 
spontaneous explosion of a molecule, we 
cannot as yet be absolutely certain, tho 
the evidence is at present strongly in 
favor of the former hypothesis. But, 
however they may be formed, there can 
be no doubt of the presence of these 
electrically charged molecules or “ions” 
in the atmosphere at all times, to the ex- 
tent of from 1 to 15 per cubic millimeter, 
nor can there be any doubt that it is 
these atmospheric ions which are respon- 
sible for all the manifestations of atmos- 
pheric electricity which have been the 
object of man’s awe and worship thru- 
out all ages. 

Now, the problem which was set for 
this investigation was to catch individual 
ones of these atmospheric ions and to 
find what sort of charges they possess. 
A detective which could be set on the 
trail of a thing so small had evidently to 
be a distinctly undersized member of the 
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force. It was in fact an oil drop so 
minute as to be little more than visible 
thru the most powerful microscope. In 
these experiments, however, no such 
high-power microscope was needed, for 
in a sufficiently powerful beam of light 
the oil droplet could be made to appear 
as a bright dot even to the naked eye in 
spite of its minuteness. The method of 
setting it at work was this: A spray of 
oil was blown from an ordinary com- 
mercial atomizer A, into a dust-free 
chamber C, and one or more of the oil 
droplets was allowed to fall thru a pin- 
hole at p into the space between M and 
N. As it floated there, slowly falling 
under gravity, it was illuminated by a 
powerful beam from an arc light, which 
passed thru diametrically opposite win- 
dows in the encircling ebonite strip c. 
It was viewed thru a third window 
placed on the emergent side of the beam 
about 15 degrees from its direction. A 
glance at the accompanying half-tone, 
which shows a modification of the de- 
vice, used for work at low pressures, 
will make clear the arrangement of the 
different parts of the apparatus in the 
experiment now under consideration. 
The appearance of this drop of oil in the 
observer’s short focus telescope thru 
which it was viewed was that of a bril- 
liant star on a black background, Be- 
fore this star reached the lower plate the 
electrical field was thrown on and it 
straightway began to rise again toward 
the plate M. This was because, in the 
atomizing process, the droplet in general 
received a frictional charge; for, as is 
well known, strong frictional processes 
always produce electrification. When 
the drop had been pulled up close to M 
the plates were discharged and the drop 
allowed to fall under gravity again until 
it was close to N. In this way, by alter- 
nately throwing on and off the electrical 
field, the oil-drop detective was kept 
pacing its beat up and down between 
the plates in the hope that it would catch 
and hold some unwary ion which came 
within its reach. The first time the ex- 
periment was tried an ion was caught 
within a minute, and the fact of the cap- 
ture had been signaled to the observer 
by the change in the speed with which 
the drop moved up when the electrical 
field was on; for since the ion carried an 
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electrical ‘charge, its advent upon the 
drop changed the charge on the latter, 
and therefore changed the speed with 
which it was pulled up toward M. If 
the sign of M was positive, then the 
drop itself, in order to be pulled up by 
the field, must have had a negative 
charge, and in that case the capture of 
a positive ion reduced this negative 
charge and therefore reduced the speed 
in the field, while the capture of a nega- 
tive ion increased the negative charge 
and hence increased the speed in the 
field. From the sign, then, and the mag- 
nitude of this change in speed, taken in 
connection with the constant speed under 
gravity, the sign and the exact value of 
the charge carried by the captured ion 
could be easily determined. A drop 
would often be kept traveling back and 
forth in the manner described for four 
or five hours at a time, in the course of 
which it would change its charge twenty 
or thirty times because of the capture of 
ions, and the value of each of these dif- 
ferent charges would be determined 
from the strength of the battery used to 
charge the plates and the two speeds 
just mentioned, that is, the speed under 
gravity and the speed under the influ- 
ence of the electrical field. 

Now, if electricity is atomic in struc- 
ture—that is, if it is built up out of 
discrete elements, all of which are ex- 
actly alike—then all electrical charges 
ought to be exact multiples of some- 
thing, and this is precisely what every 
electrical charge which we have been 
able to study has been found to be. 
Furthermore, that something turns out 
to be the smallest charge which the oil 
drop ever adds to itself when it changes 
its charge because of the capture of an 
ion or ions. In other words, the charge 
carried by an ion is itself the elementary 
unit out of which all electrical charges 
which we have been able to study are 
built up. No more exact or more con- 
sistent multiple relationship is found in 
the data which chemists have amassed 
upon the combining powers of the ele- 
ments and upon which the atomic theory 
of matter rests, than is shown by these 
series of charges which the oil drops 
take on. Nearly a thousand different 
drops have been examined in the manner 
indicated, some of them being of oil, a 
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non-conductor; some of glycerine, a 
semi-conductor; some of mercury, a 
good conductor, and some of other sub- 
stances; and in every case, without a 
single exception, the initial charge placed 
upon the drop by the frictional process, 
and all of the dozen or more charges 
which have resulted from the capture by 
the drop of a larger or smaller number 
of ions, have been found to be exact 
multiples of the smallest charge caught 
from the air. Some of these drops have 
started with no charge at all, and one, 
two, three, four, five and six elementary 
charges or electrons have been picked 
up. Others have started with seven or 
eight units, others with twenty, others 
with fifty, others with a hundred, others 
with a hundred and fifty elementary 
units, and have picked up in each case 
half a dozen elementary charges on 
either side of the starting point, so that 
in all, oil drops containing every possi- 
ble number of free electrons between 
one and one hundred and fifty have 
been observed, and the number of elec- 
trons which each drop carried has been 
accurately counted. Since it has been 
definitely proved that an electrical cur- 
rent is nothing but the motion of an 
electrical charge over or thru a conduc- 
tor, it is evident that the experiments 
under consideration furnish not only the 
most direct and convincing of evidence 
that all electrical charges are built up 
out of these very units, or electrons, 
which we have been dealing with as indi- 
viduals in these experiments, but that all 
electrical currents consist merely in the 
transport of these electrons thru the con- 
ducting bodies. 

The next important question which 
the above method of experimenting 
seemed calculated to throw additional 
light upon was, What does the act of 
ionization of a gas molecule consist in? 
Since it is now practically certain that a 
molecule of air, that is. a molecule of 
nitrogen or oxygen, contains at least 100 
electrons and possibly very many more, 
the act of ionization might consist in the 
knocking out from a neutral molecule of 
several or many electrons, or in the com 
plete shattering of an atom, or it might 
consist merely in the detaching of one 
single electron, thus leaving the molecule 
essentially the same sort of a thing 
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which it was before the ionization took 
place, save for its newly acquired posi- 
tive charge. In order to settle this 
point, it was necessary to catch the posi- 
tive residues of the molecule at the 
very instant of their formation, instead 
of some seconds after they had been 
formed, as we had done in the preceding 
experiments. Accordingly, the method 
was modified as follows: By suitably ad- 
justing the strength of the battery ap- 
plied to the plates M and N, it was 
found possible to hold a minute positive- 
ly charged drop suspended like Moham- 
med’s coffin, as long as desired, between 
heaven and earth, that is, in this case, 
between M and N, the downward pull of 
gravity being exactly neutralized by the 
upward pull of the field. Having ob- 
tained the drop in this position, there 
was produced beneath it a sheet of X 
ray ionization, so that when the X ray 
bulb was excited the drop was in a veri- 
table shower of the charged positive 
residue of the molecule broken up by the 
X rays. Now, if two or more negative 
electrons were knocked out of a mole- 
cule at once, the residue of the molecule 
would possess a corresponding number 
of elementary positive charges, and if 
this residue were caught by the oil drop, 
the latter should be seen to jump for- 
ward at the instant of capture, because 
of the destruction of the equilibrium be- 
tween gravity and the electrical field; 
and furthermore, from the speed which 
it assumed, as measured by the time 
which it took to move over a given num- 
ber of divisions in the scale of the eye- 
piece of the observing telescope, the size 
of the charge of the captured ions could 
be determined. The experiment was 
found to be as interesting and exciting 
as trout fishing; the stars under observa- 
tion would stand perfectly still for five, 
ten, fifteen or even sixty seconds, and 
then suddenly start forward with a speed 
which was big or little, according to the 
Size of the catch and the size of the drop. 
When we were using large drops it was 
found that two or three adjacent mole- 
cules were in occasional instances ionized 
at once, and therefore two or three sepa- 
rate ions were thrown simultaneously 
upon the drop, but when the drops were 
very small we observed in the course of 
three months about 500 different catches, 
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without finding a single one which corre- 
sponded with certainty to the advent of 
an ion carrying more than one free elec- 
tron, and not more than three or four 
out of the 500 which were in any way 
uncertain. This seems to prove that the 
act of ionization by all the types of X 
ray and gamma and beta rays of radium 
which we have beew able to try consists 
in the detachment from a neutral mole- 
cule of one single electron. 

Turning next to the kinetic theory of 
matter, what have the present experi- 
ments to do with it? There are three 
different ways in which they bring to it 
powerful support. When these experi- 
ments were begun it was anticipated that 
positively charged ions would be caught 
by negatively charged oil drops, and 
negatively charged ions by positively 
charged oil drops, but it had not been 
predicted that positively charged drops 
would catch positive ions and negatively 
charged drops negative ions; for since 
electrical charges of like sign always 
repel each other, it might be thought 
that positive drops would push away 
positive ions and negative drops nega- 
tive ions. As a matter of fact, however, 
positive ions were found to be caught by 
positive drops about as readily as the 
negative ions and vice versa. The ex- 
planation from the standpoint of the 
kinetic theory is very simple. It will be 
remembered that according to that the- 
ory the molecules of all substances in the 
gaseous state are darting hither and 
thither with the speed of a rifle bullet, 
ricochetting unceasingly against one an- 
other and the walls of the containing 
vessel, and producing by this bombard- 
ment all the familiar phenomena of 
pneumatic tires and of gaseous bodies 
generally. Now, if a positive ion is 
nothing but a molecule which has lost an 
electron, it must be endowed with just 
such motions as. are the molecules them- 
selves. Indeed, one of the fundamental’ 
assumptions of the kinetic theory, and it 
is an assumption which will, a little far- 
ther on, be proved to be correct—is that 
the average kinetic energy of agitation 
of a molecule is independent of its size. 
or its shape, or its charge, or indeed of 
everything except temperature. A posi 
tive oil drop catches positive ions, then, 
simply because the latter are shooting 
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about hither and thither with such speeds 
that when they chance to shoot toward 
it, they push themselves up into it in 
spite of the repulsion which the drop ex- 
erts upon them. In order to test the cor- 
rectness of this explanation we put 
stronger and stronger charges upon the 
drop and found in fact that the fre- 
quency with which it caught positive 
ions was thereby diminished. Indeed, 
we succeeded in charging one drop so 
strongly with positive electricity that 
altho when it was more weakly 
charged, positive ions were jumping into 
it every few seconds, now, in the course 
of four hours and a half just one posi- 
tive ion succeeded in attaching itself to 
the drop. From a knowledge of the size 
of this drop and the size of the charge 
upon it, we could easily compute the ki- 
netic energy which the ion had to have 
in order to just enable it to force itself 
up to the surface of the drop, and this 
kinetic energy actually came out within 
a few per cent. of the value required by 
the kinetic theory. Here, then, was a 
direct determination of the energy of 
agitation of a gas molecule. 

But even this evidence is not suffi- 
ciently direct to convince a skeptic un- 
trained to follow the computation, sim- 
ple tho it be. Hence a proof was 
sought which involved no knowledge 
whatever of either mathematical or 
physical theory. Fortunately, the trail 
had already been blazed and nothing had 
to be done but to clear out some of the 
remaining underbrush which obscured it. 
It had been discovered as early as 1827 
by an English botanist named Brown 
that microscopic solid particles, sus- 
pended in a liquid, keep up incessantly a 
very minute trembling motion, and this 
phenomenon remained altogether tnex- 
plained for more than half a century. At 
last, in 1888, it was suggested by Gouy, 
in France, that this was probably due to 
the fact that when a particle is suffi- 
ciently small the molecular bombardment 
which it receives from the molecules 
which surround it is not exactly the same 
on opposite sides, and in consequence 
the particle is pushed first in one direc- 
tion and then in another by these unbal- 
anced molecular forces. In 1908 Perrin, 
in Paris, with the aid of a formula de- 
duced by Einstein, of Berne, had brought 
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forward quite convincing evidence that 
this explanation was correct, but his ob- 
servations had all been made upon 
minute particles suspended in liquids, 
and liquids are very much less suited to 
any convincing and accurate test of the 
kinetic hypothesis than are gases. Ap- 
parently the very great advantages oi 
observing minute suspended particles in 
a gas at very low pressures where the 
motions ought to be enormously in- 
creased had not been appreciated, or, at 
least, had not been utilized, perhaps be- 
cause the means had not before been at 
hand for keeping such particles in sus- 
pension. Accordingly, the plates M and 
N, shown in the line cut, with the ato- 
mizer attached, were placed inside a 
large brass cylinder, which could be 
sealed air tight and exhausted if desired. 
This apparatus is shown in the photo- 
graph. When the air was at atmospheric 
pressure, the smallest particles produced 
by the aspirator showed clearly the in- 
cessant wiggling motions, which are 
called, after their discoverer in liquids, 
the “Brownian movements.” But, when 
the pressure’ was reduced to seven or 
eight millimeters of mercury (about 
1/100 of an atmosphere), these motions 
had increased so enormously in violence 
that it was difficult to follow the small- 
est particles as they dashed hither and 
thither like wigglers in a water barrel. 
The reason that reducing the pressure 
brings out the motion so much more 
clearly is obviously this: When the oil 
drop is surrounded by a dense swarm of 
bombarding molecules, it is like a foot- 
ball in a melee of densely packed play- 
ers who are kicking it on all sides at 
once, but are unable to send it any ap- 
preciable distances. But when it gets 
out into the open, where the players are 
scarce, it begins its spectacular flights. 
Precisely so with the oil drops, and no 
football game was ever more spectacular 
or more fascinating than the behavior of 
one of these oil drops at low pressures. 
The fact that the motions increase in 
violence the rarer the gas becomes and 
the smaller the particles are taken (size 
being indicated by the speed with which 
a given particle settles under gravity), 
is obviously just what ought to happen. 
There cannot, then, be the slightest 
douht that what these oil drops are. do- 
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ing, namely, darting about violently in 
all sorts of directions, is precisely what 
the molecules themselves are doing in a 
much more excited way, for it would be 
absurd to suppose that the increased 
speed and the increased distance of the 
motions as size and mass diminish do 
not go on after the particles cease to be 
visible and shrink to molecular dimen- 
sions. From the standpoint of a mole- 
cule which is darting hither and thither 
with the speed of a rifle bullet, our 
dancing oil drops must look like snails 
crawling about with languorous slow- 
ness. But to us they have served their 
purpose, for they have enabled our minds 
to see the invisible molecular world do- 
ing in a large way just exactly what the 
oil drops are doing in their small way. 
They have proved the kinetic theory of 
matter even to the man on the streets. 
In conclusion, it may be pointed out, 
that not only has it now become possible 
to prove the correctness of the kinetic 
theory of matter and the atomic theory 
of electricity, but that thru the results 
of experiments like the above on the ele- 
mentary electrical charge we are now 
able to determine the exact weight of 
every atom of every molecule of every 
known kind of matter, the exact number 
of molecules in any weight of any sub- 
stance, the exact value of the kinetic 
energy of agitation of a molecule, the 
mean diameter of any kind of molecule, 
and quite a series of other important 
physical magnitudes. The first three of 
these quantities can be found with pre, 
cisely the same degree of accuracy at- 
tained in the measurement of the ele- 
mentary electrical charge, and this is an 
accuracy of about one part in a thousand. 
Not that I am ready to assert that the 
value which is given above possesses that 
degree of certainty; but rather that we 
now have a method which is capable of 
vielding such precision and the rest is 
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merely a matter of time and of careful 
work. We are at present engaged not 
only in checking this value under new 
sets of conditions, but of redetermining 
all of the quantities which enter into it. 
Assuming it as the basis of our compu- 
tation, there are in a cubic centimeter of 
gas under normal conditions 2,684 10—° 
molecules, and the weight of a hy- 
drogen atom is 1,678 X 10~** grams. 
These numbers can be made more sig- 
nificant to the ordinary reader with the 
aid of an illustration. If a million men 
could be set counting as fast as they 
could, say at the rate of 200 a minute, 
they could count out the number of 
molecules in a cubic centimeter in just 
252,000 years, if none of them ever 
stopped to eat, sleep or die. 

“But,” says some one, “what of it, 
anyway? Does the triumph or the de- 
feat of the kinetic theory of matter or 
of the atomic theory of electricity, have 
anything to do with the practical prob- 
lems of the modern world? Is anybody 
going to be better fed or better clothed 
because of it?” The answer is this. 
Within the past seventy-five years—the 
merest drop in the bucket of recorded 
time—the conditions of human life on 
this earth have been completely revolu- 
tionized and that solely because, for the 
first time in history, man has become in- 
terested in considerable numbers, rather 
than as heretofore, in isolated instances, 
in patiently and -persistently seeking 
merely to uncover Nature’s “useless” se- 
crets, and then when the inner workings 
have been laid bare he has in many cases 
seen a way to put his brain inside the 
machine and drive it where he would 
Every increase, then, in man’s knowl- 
edge of the way in which Nature works 
must in the long run increase by just so 
much man’s ability to control Nature and 
to turn her hidden forces to his own ac- 
count. 


Curicaco, Itt, 























The New Irrepressible Conflict 


BY DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Wilcox is the franchise expert of the Public Service Commission of New York City 
and is the author of many books on city government.—Ep1Tor.] 


ITH almost startling suddenness 
W the democratization of the 
forms of government has 
flamed up into a great national issue in 
America. People are still interested in 
the tariff, the currency, the trusts, and 
conservation, but for the time being 
these issues are overshadowed by the 
initiative, the referendum, the recall and 
direct primaries. The radical leaders of 
all parties are coming to a consensus of 
opinion that the first thing for the pro- 
gressives to do is to pool their energies 
for a persistent “drive” to capture for 
the people the tools of democracy. 

That is what ails the Republican party 
and in a less spectacular way the Demo- 
cratic party. They are both misfits at 
the present time. Within each of them 
there is a division more fundamental 
than the division between them. It is a 
new irrepressible conflict that lies be- 
tween two theories of government, or, to 
speak more accurately, between two in- 
terests in government. The unpleasant 
personalities that have marked the 
Presidential campaign this year must 
not be confounded with the real issues 
at stake. Mr. Roosevelt is a hard hitter 
with a strong personality, but aside 
from a few mannerisms in his style 
which give a handle for criticism, the 
“personalities” of the campaign have 
their origin in the furious denunciations 
by the reactionary press and the reac- 
tionary political leaders who are “scared 
out of their boots” by the strength and 
significance of the progressive move- 
ment, and who know that their only 
hope of heading it off is in reviling its 
leaders and diverting popular attention 
from the fundamental issues to their 
personal foibles. Mr. Roosevelt is re- 
garded as the most dangerous of all 
leaders, because in addition to his im- 
mense personal prestige with the people 
he is a progressive who knows that the 
only way to progress is to go forward 


from where we are. He knows that 
mere talk is vain and that the people 
can never free themselves from the 
domination of the corrupt alliance be- 
tween big business and bad politics ex- 
cept by the use of the political instru- 
ments they now have and such new in- 
struments as they can secure by means 
of those they now have. While others 
sigh over the sad state of their country, 
Mr. Roosevelt goes out to get delegates 
to capture a party, the only instrument 
other than revolution by which the sad 
state of the country can be relieved. 
Even after all the discussions and 
revelations of this last strenuous decade, 
it is only a comparatively few of the 
leaders of thought who have “seen the 
cat.” Of course, those to whom “the 
cat” is an emblem of happy domesticity, 
a symbol of present prosperity and 
power, may be supposed to be more or 
less familiar with its lineaments. But 
for others knowledge is dangerous, for 
“the cat” is never seen by an unfriend- 
ly eye without knowing that it is seen. 
Mr. Roosevelt has seen and has been 
caught seeing. He has been under sus- 
picion for some time, but now the own- 
ers of “the cat” “have the goods on 
him.” The New York Times is one of 
the great journals of the country that 
represent these owners. Two years ago, 
when it was first whispered that Mr. 
Roosevelt was becoming more radical, 
that he might even openly espouse the 
initiative and the referendum, the Times ~ 
published a warning editorial. It said 
that radicals had come out of the West 
before now, and would come again. Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. La Follette and their ilk 
in both parties might shoot up like 
rockets against the Western sky, and 
even give our people little shivers of 
alarm at times. But after all, we could 
handle them. Their fireworks might be 
lurid and disconcerting, but they were 
not a serious menace to this great coun- 
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try of ours. But Colonel Roosevelt— 
keep your eye on him! If he should 
turn radical and assume the leadersh p 
of the people, then war and pestilence 
would indeed be abroad in the land. 
The fundamental nature of the issues 
now at stake is seen in the smug codp- 
eration of the Times, patron saint of re- 
spectability and old style civic virtue, 
with William Barnes, Jr., past master of 
bipartisan alliances, to flout respectabil- 
ity and civic reform in the government 
of the State of New York. Soon after 
the Republican standpatters suffered 
their recent reverses at the primaries in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, the Times ad- 
dressed some pregnant editorial counse's 
to Mr. Taft’s campaign managers. “The 
reverses suffered in these States stand 
as evidence of inefficient campaigning. 
Mark Hanna, Zachariah Chandler, and 
Arthur P. Gorman were not distin- 
guished as moralists, but at least they 
knew how to take care of States. [My 
italics.] We say these things, not in 
reproof or in unreasonable criticism of 
Mr. Taft’s managers, but to arouse and 
encourage them to put heart and vim 
into their work. To them is entrusted 
the defense of their party and of the 
country against a dangerous assault,” 
said the Times. Mr. Barnes has patri- 
otically laid aside his personal feelings 
and has stepped forward to “put heart 
and vim” into the fight against the prin- 
ciples for which Mr. Roosevelt stands. 
Both Mr. Barnes and the Times have a 
personal admiration for Mr. Roosevelt, 
and their present fervor in fighting him 
goes far to show that the campaign is 
concerned with momentous issues and 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s personality is im- 
portant only on account of his strenzth 
to help the other side. Mr. Barnes 
reads Mr. Roosevelt out of the Republ:- 
can party. Mr. Cannon—Mr. Joseph G. 
Cannon—formerly a leading figure in 
standpat circles, did a similar service 
for the Western insurgents two or three 
years ago. Mr, Barnes and Mr. Cannon 
see clearly enough that standpatters and 
progressives do not belong in the same 
party. The talk of compromise origi- 
nates with people whose political philos- 
ophy harks back to the days when politi- 
cal parties could be mere organized 
hordes of office-seekers and power-mon- 
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gers, and still live. That day is past. 
The ancient oligarchy of privilege, in- 
trenched in the strategic positions of 
commerce and industry and habituated 
to the use of government and political 
parties for its own ends, suddenly finds 
the people snatching at its weapons. 
Mr. Barnes is well acquainted with the 
advantages of bipartisan loyalties to the 
compact interests which regard “Repub- 
lican” and “Democratic” as mere inter- 
changeable pet names for government 
that serves them. But to the people who 
look upon government as a public func- 
tion, bipartisanship is merely a source 
of division and helplessness. They are 
tired of it. They wish to play a new 
game. They demand a progressive 
party. They do not care about names. 
They would be willing to be Democrats 
if there was any use in it. But experi- 
ence and reflection do not justify the 
hope that the Democratic party can be 
transformed into a steady, constructive 
instrument of progressive government 
This party suffers from a weak back. Its 
preponderance depends upon the solid 
South, where to be a Democrat means 
nothing in times of national issues. As 
Jong as race fear and race hatred in the 
block of States that furnish the solid 
central phalanx of the Democratic mem- 
bership in the National Legislature make 
the party in that section of the country 
primarily a white man’s party, it is hard 
to see how the Democratic party can be 
of much use as a dominant organiza- 
tion in national politics. The Progres- 
sives must either capture the Republican 
party or else organize a new one. The 
issue is being decided now, and for that 
reason no citizen having the welfare of 
his country at heart should let himself 
be fooled into disgust by the personali- 
ties on the surface. A great old party 
—not to say a grand old party—cannot 
be transformed or a new party of power 
organized without discomforts and bit- 
terness. It is no time now to exclaim: 
“A plague on both your houses!” For, 
whether we will or no, we belong to one 
or the other of them. There are things 
to be done in this country. Talk pre- 
cedes action. A realignment of parties 
is inevitable, in order that the progres- 
sive movement may not end in talk. 


Ecmuurst, N. J. 




















The Pleasing Professor 


BY LESLIE DAVIS 


we haven’t decided where to 


as Yn we. have begins next week and 
‘We 


go,” I reminded Mary. 
must make some plans.” 

My wife’s face shadowed. “It seems 
to me, Austin; that we really ought to 
spend a little time with the Newmans.” 

“The ‘Newmans? Of all people on 
earth why choose them? I despise Henry 
Newman. He’s the meanest, stingiest, 
most contemptible pattern of a man—” 

Mary interrupted. “I know all that, 
Austin, but Ellen Newman is my own 
cousin and I think everything of her. 
She has invited us up there time and 
again and I know she thinks it queer that 
we never come and I’m afraid she is be- 
ginning to feel hurt, I thought that if you 
could endure him, just for a day or two, 
and make them think you liked him it 
would be perfectly lovely for Ellen and 
the and the country air would be splendid 
for Gertrude.” 

I always hate to disappoint Mary, The 
thought of a visit to a New Hampshire 
farm with Henry Newman as host was 
an appalling one, but a look at Mary’s 
wistful face decided the matter. 

“T’ll go,” I agreed with affected cheer- 
fulness ; “I shall never like Henry, but I 
can make him like me and that is all that 
is really necessary.” 

“He is very fond of fishing, perhaps 
you could go off together on a little 
jaunt. And he adores checkers; you 
play checkers very well, Austin,” she 
went on, hopefully. 

“Oh, we'll get along, never fear,” I 
assured her and started down town to 
price fishing rods. 

The next day Mary came to me wear- 
ing a rather anxious expression. 

“T’ve been thinking, Austin,” she be- 
gan, “that Ellen’s sister, Sophie Seavey, 
lives on the farm right next to the New- 
mans. She will think it very queer if we 
don’t stop there too.” 

“Merciful heavens, Mary! What next? 
I have nothing against the Seaveys, but 
we have never enjoyed each other in the 
least.” 


“That is just why I want you to go, to 
change all that. They think that be- 
cause you are a professor of Greek in a 
big university you are necessarily solemn 
and that makes them solemn too. I was 
thinking that we could go there for a day 
or two and that you could joke and be 
funny.” 

“By all means, let us go,” I assented. 
“I will be funny. And while we are in 
New Hampshire perhaps you would like 
to include the Harbecks in our program.” 
The Harbecks are cousins of Mary on 
her mother’s side. They have a big 
country place, constant house parties and 
are devotees of sport. We had often 
been invited there, but had postponed go- 
ing because neither Mary nor I rode to 
hounds. 

Mary clapped her hands. 
idea!” she cried. “It will be a triumphal 
tour. We will go from place to place 
making friends and leaving a pleasant 
impression.” 

“I shall be all things to all men,” I de- | 
clared. ‘They will find that a professor 
of Greek can be excellent company. You 
will be surprised, Mary, to see how 
adaptable I shall be.” 

So Mary wrote to the three families 
and suggested our coming and received 
most cordial replies. Accordingly, the 
next week we set out, I carrying our 
bags and the new fishing rod, Mary fol- 
lowing with wraps, and Gertrude, aged 
seven, bringing up the rear with.a bow 
and arrow which we had bought from a 
man in the street before starting. 

The Newmans welcomed us warmly. 
We chatted during the evening and made 
plans for the next day. Henry and | 
were to go fishing in the morning, walk 
over the place in the afternoon, and for 
the evening a checker match was agreed 
upon. In the meanwhile our wives could 
“visit” together and the following day 
we were to leave. 

When we had gone to our room, how- 
ever, Mary turned to me with a whisper. 
“Ellen has something on her mind. 
Didn’t you notice how worried she 
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looked ? 
ing her.” 

We were not left long in ignorance. 
The Newmans occupied the room next to 
ours and the walls were thin. After a 
little we heard their voices in a low mur- 
mur, then as their interest grew the tones 
rose and their words were plainly audi- 
ble. 

“Do let me, Henry,” Ellen seemed to 
be pleading. “Two hens would be plen- 
ty for a fine pot-pie and we would never 
miss them.” 

“T’m not going to kill two hens. Ham 
and eggs will make a good enough din- 
' ner for anybody.” 

“They can have ham and eggs any time 
and every one expects a chicken dinner 
in the country. We can’t afford to buy 
much for them, but we have lots of chick- 
ens. Only two hens, Henry!” 

“T won’t have it, I tell you, and that 
settles it.” 

Apparently it did. Mary turned to me 
in dismay. “That horrid man,” she 
breathed, “to worry Ellen so! But we 
must never let her know we heard and 
you must pretend to like him, Austin!” 

In the morning we rose early to pre- 
pare for the fishing trip. I have never 
cared for fishing, but I patiently dug 
worms and, for practice, managed to ad- 
just one on a hook at the end of my line. 
That accomplished, I rested the rod 
against the side of the house and joined 
the others at breakfast. 

We were hardly seated before a terrific 
squawking fell on our ears. With one 
accord we rushed outside. On the end of 
my fish line hung a frantic hen! Tempt- 
ed by the worm, she had swallowed the 
hook! 

“She will have to be killed.” declared 
Mrs. Newman with an odd gleam in her 
eye, and her hushand dejectedly bore the 
unhappy hen away. 

We finished our breakfast rather silent- 
ly, that is, all but Gertrude. She was a 
restless child anyway and was anxious to 
get out and try her bow and arrow. T 
was helping Henry get some tackle to- 
gether when T heard a crv and more 
squawking. Gertrude, unpracticed in her 
aim. had let fly an arrow into the flock of 
poultry and had hit a large fat hen in the 
head. We gathered around it in incredu- 
lous surprise. Tt was quite dead. Henry 


Now 1 wonder what is bother- 
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picked it up and sullenly carried it away. 

When Newman returned we started 
off. Conversation dragged a little, How- 
ever, when we were once in the boat and 
under way Henry’s face began to draw 
up. My spirits rose accordingly. . Now 
was the time to win him. 

Suddenly Henry whispered, “Ha! I’ve 
got a bite!” 

“Good work!” I responded cordially ; 
then I added flatteringly, “‘I cannot let 
you beat me like that,” and stood up 
airily to fling out my line. 

I shall never understand how it hap- 
pened, but the cord, instead of flying for- 
ward, flew backward. An agonized cry 
made me turn. Newman was hopping 
up and down like a madman. My fish 
hook was caught in his thumb! 

I started toward him. “Don’t touch 
me!” he yelled. “You donkey! You 
jackass! You—” Words seemed to fail 
him, but he waved me off and began to 
pull on the hook. Finally, however, he 
was obliged to allow me to assist him 
with a pocket-knife. I bound the injured 
member with a clean handkerchief, but it 
bled profusely and seemed to be very 
painful. 

I saw that the trip would have to be 
abandoned. Henry agreed gloomily and 
sat hunched in the end of the boat while 
I rowed home. Ellen and Mary had just 
begun their “visiting,” but Ellen went 
dutifully off with her husband to wash 
his hand and tie it up. I saw nothing 
more of him until dinner time when EI- 
len proudly served a big platter of de- 
licious chicken pot-pie. Henry’s portion 
had to be cut up for him. He did not 
speak during the meal. 

Henry went to lie down and I walked 
over the place alone. After supper his 
thumb hurt him too much to play check- 
ers. 

In the morning we said goodby, a little 
strainedly. Henry found his thumb too 
painful to permit him to shake hands 
with me. 

The short journey to the Seaveys’ 
pleasant farm was made in an omnibus. 
The presence of other passengers forbade 
any discussion of our last visit, but as we 
alighted Mary managed to whisper, 
“Here we are. Now, Austin, don’t be 
solemn !” :' 

“Trust me!” T assured her, and sprang 
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jocularly down to greet the Seaveys. 
They were lined up wearing rather sub- 
dlued expressions which changed to sur- 
prise when | rushed forward and jovially 
slapped Sam on the back. I tossed the 
children high in the air. I ran around 
admiring the view, and even jumped up 
and clapped my heels together as I sniffed 
the air and cried how jolly it seemed to 
be in the country again. 

I was the life of the party. At the end 
of every story I laughed quite uproar- 
iously. It was something of a strain and 
occasionally I caught myself laughing 
fatuously when nothing funny had been 
said, but on the whole I felt successful. 

It was the custom of the Seaveys to 
devote the early evening hours to the 
children, so we made a family group in 
the parlor while simple, mild Sam Seavey 
told them stories. For the first time that 
day I was able to relax, but after a while 
it pricked my conscience that I was not 
adding anything to the entertainment. It 
had grown quite dark. An idea came to 
me. Unnoticed by the others I stole out 
on the piazza, which ran past the open 
windows. I stood there until Sam had 
reached the climax of his tale, then, just 
at the breathless moment, I thrust my 
head in the window and cried “Booh!” 

I had expected a general laugh at this 
little pleasantry. Instead of that there 
came an unearthly shriek from Gertrude 
and frightened wails from the Seavey 
children. 

Mrs. Seavey sprang up and gathered 
the smallest one in her arms. “There, 
there, mother’s precious,” she soothed 
her, “nothing is going to hurt my little 
girl. Sam,” she added in a slightly chilly 
tone, “please bring Tommie. We can 
quiet them better upstairs.” Each took 
a sobbing baby and marched silently out 
of the room. 

Mary turned on me reproachfully. 
‘Austin, what possessed you?” she de- 
manded. 

“T was being funny, 
gloomily. 

“Well, for pity’s sake, never be funny 
again as long as you live!” 

“T never will!” I promised, fervently. 

At breakfast Sam and his wife were 
agreeable in a reserved sort of way, but 
I fancied a change in their attitude and 
racked my brains for a way to make a 
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last good impression. 
came. 

“Reach a mother’s heart thru praise of 
her children, that always works,” IL 
thought triumphantly, and just as the 
omnibus came in sight to take us away, 
I caught up Tommie and started down 
the path, 

“This little boy is such a fine one,” I 
cried enthusiastically, “that I think I'll 
have to take him away with me,” glanc- 
ing over the boy’s shoulder to see So- 
phie’s face light up. 

At the words a horrible change came 
over Tommie. He thought I was going 
to carry him off. He stiffened in my 
arms from terror and his face turned 
deadly white, then he gave a most pitiful 
little cry. Sophie ran and snatched him, 
the omnibus stopped and I bundled my 
family in. As we drove off I looked back 
and saw both Sam and Sophie rubbing 
Tommie’s hands. Their faces told me 
plainly what a hit I had made. 

It took us the best part of a day to 
reach the beautiful country place of the 
Harbecks. As we approached the house 
I roused myself, 

“And here,” I said, grimly, “I am to 
play the réle of sport.” 

“Play no role at all,” implored Mary. 
“Just be natural, Austin, please!” 

“Oh, I shall see this thing thru,” I an- 
nounced. ‘‘My luck is bound to change 
and this sort of a game,” waving- toward 
the beautiful estate, “cannot be hard to 
play.” 

The game did not really begin until the 
next day. The house was full of guests 
and a regular English hunt was scheduled 
to take place, all the gentlemen riding and 
the ladies following later with the lunch- 
eon. 
‘Do you ride?” asked Mr. Harbeck at 
breakfast. I saw Mary shaking her head 
at me, but I took no notice. I had a little 
scheme of my own. 

“Yes, indeed,” I responded, and my 
host seemed relieved at my prompt an- 
swer. 

“Then I’ll give you Precocity, he’s a 
good one.” MHarbeck’s horses were his 
special pride. 

After breakfast Mary drew me aside. 
“Are you crazy, Austin? You can’t ride 
with those men. For mercy’s sake, drive 
over with us later.” 


Finally an idea 
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“Don't worry a particle, Mary,” I re- 
assured her, “| have a plan that will work 
beautifully, but 1 must hurry or | won't 
be ready.” 

She released me reluctantly and | has- 
tened away to array myself in a riding 
outfit that Harbeck supplied. 

I knew I could not take fences and fol- 
low the other men in the hunt, but my 
plan was this: I would start with the 
rest, then pull my horse back and turn 
into some quiet lane. Later I would join 
the party at my own leisurely pace and 
give some good reason for not keeping 
up. In this way I would make a good 
impression at the start and no one would 
notice particularly what I did later. 

Unfortunately, I did not reckon with 
Precocity. He was evidently accustomed 
to the hunt and he bounded forward with 
a speed for which I was totally unpre- 
pared. It was with difficulty that I kept 
my seat. Suddenly I saw before us a 
fence and the other men bobbing over it. 
Now was the time to turn. With a vio- 
lent effort I jerked Precocity to the right, 
but the unusual proceeding seemed to ex- 
cite the animal and he leaped forward 
like a wild thing. My glasses flew off 
and as I can see nothing without them I 
am unable to tell what followed. My 
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next sensation was of being hurled thru 
the air and thrown against a tree. 

They began the search at luncheon time 
and found me in the course of the after- 
noon. I was stunned but otherwise un- 
harmed. As I could not see, they led me 
home and Mary telegraphed at once for a 
new pair of glasses. Being quite helpless 
without them I was obliged to keep my 
room. Our host and hostess visited me 
when they could spare time from their 
other guests, but their visits were neces- 
sarily brief. 

The new glasses arrived on the day 
fixed for our departure, so I put them on 
and came down to bid the Harbecks 
adieu. 

“How is Precocity?” I inquired, as 
Harbeck and I shook hands in parting. 

“I think the swellings are coming 
down,” he answered, hopefully. 

When we were settled in the train I 
turned to Mary. “Where are we to 
spend the rest of our vacation?” I in- 
quired humbly. 

Fortunately, my wife is something of a 
philosopher. There was a laugh in her 
voice as she answered, “Among stran- 
gers, where you can forget that you ever 
aimed to please!” 


Saratoca Sprines, N. Y. 


The Cross and the Pagan 


BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 


As men in the forest, erect and free, 

We prayed to God in the living tree; 

You razed our shrine, to the wood-god’s loss, 
And out of the tree you fashioned a Cross! 


You left us for worship one day in seven; 

In exchange for our earth you offered us heaven: 
Dizzy with wonder, and wild with loss, 

We bent the knee to your awful Cross. 


Your sad, sweet Christ—we called him Lord; 

He promised us peace, but he brought a sword; 
In shame and sorrow, in pain and loss, 

We have drunk his cup; we have borne his Cross! 


Amuerst, MAss. 




















China’s Next Step 


BY DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


[in the following article the founder and temporary President of the new Republic of 
China indicates that in laying down that office he does not consider his task done, but plans 
for a new social and industrial revolution for China which shall put that ancient nation in 
the very van of the nations of the world and achieve results which could not be achieved 


without bloodshed in countries with a fixt social system. 


This remarkable utterance ap- 


peared first in the form of an address at the farewell banquet given in his honor at Shang- 
hai by the Revolutionary Association, April 18, 1912.—Ep1Tor.] 





HE republic is established 
in China, and tho I am 
laying down the office of 
Provisional President, 
this does not mean that 
I am going to cease to 
work for the cause. 
After laying down my 
office, still greater affairs 
demand my attention. 
China has been under 

of the Manchus for 
270 years. During that time many 
attempts have been made to regain 
independence. Fifty years ago the Tai- 
ping Rebellion was such an attempt, but 
this was merely a revolution of the race 
(Chinese against Manchus). Had the 
revolution been successful, the country 
would still have been under an autocratic 
government. This would not count suc- 
cess. 

Some years ago a few of us met in 
Japan and founded the Revolutionary 
. Society. We decided on three great 
principles: (1) The (Chinese) people 
to be supreme as a race, (i. e., not to be 
under the dominion of an alien race). 
(2) The people supreme in government. 
(3) The people supreme in wealth pro- 
duction. Now the Manchus have abdi- 
cated we have succeeded in establishing 
the first two of these principles, and it 
now remains for us to accomplish the 
revolution of society. This subject is be- 
ing much discussed in the world today, 
but many people in China are ignorant 
of what is involved in such a question. 
They suppose that the aim of the regen- 
eration of China is only that this may be- 
come a great and powerful country, on 
an equality with the great Powers of the 
West; but such is not the end of our 
effort. Today there are no wealthier 
countries than Britain and America; 
there is no more enlightened country 
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the domination 


than France. Britain is a constitutional 
monarchy ; France and America are per- 
fect republics; but the gap betwixt the 
poor and the wealthy in these countries 
is too great. And so it comes to pass 
that thoughts of revolution still rankle 
in the minds of many. For, if this revo- 
lution of society be not effected, the 
many cannot enjoy complete joy and 
happiness. Such felicity is only for the 
few capitalists. The mass of laborers 
continues to suffer bitterness and cannot 
be at rest. Now, the revolution of the 
race and the revolution of government 
are easy, but the revolution of society is 
difficult. This is because it is only a 
people of high attainments that can work 
out a revolution of society. Some will 
say, “We have succeeded so far in our 
revolution, why not be content and wait? 
Why seek to accomplish what Britain 
and America, with all their wealth and 
knowledge, have not yet undertaken?” 
This would be a mistaken policy. For 
in Britain and America civilization is ad- 
vanced and industry flourishes. It is 
therefore difficult to accomplish a revo- 
lution of society. In China we have not 
yet reached this stage, so such a revolu- 
tion is easy for us. In Britain and 
America capitalists with their vested in- 
terests are intrenched and it is therefore 
difficult to dislodge them. In China, 
capitalists and vested interests have not 
yet appeared; hence the revolution of 
society is easy. I may be asked, ‘To 
accomplish such a revolution as you fore- 
shadow, will military force be neces- 
sary?” I reply, “In Britain and America 
it will be necessary to use military force, 
but not in China. The coal strike in 
Britain is a proof of what I say. Yet 
the coal strike cannot be called a revolu- 
tion. It is merely that the people desire 
to get possession of the sources of wealth 
and can only do so by violent means. 
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Altho the revolution of society is diffi- 
cult to accomplish today, the time is 
surely coming when it will be an accom- 
plished fact, but by what desperate 
means it shall be accomplished and thru. 
what dangers the state shall pass it is 
difficult to prognosticate. If we do not, 
in the beginning of our republic, take 
thought for the future by-and-by when 
capitalism is developed, its oppression 
may be worse than the despotism which 
we have just thrown off, and we may 
again have to pass thru a period of 
bloodshed. Will not that be deplorable? 

There is one point to which we ought 
to give the greatest attention. When the 
new Government is established it will be 
necessary that all land deeds shall be 


changed. This is a necessary corollary — 


of the revolution. If we desire to for- 
ward the revolution of society, then when 
the change is made a slight alteration 
should be introduced into the form of 
the deed in order that the greatest results 
may be achieved. Formerly, people own- 
ing land paid taxes according to the area, 
making a distinction only between the 
best, medium and common land. In the 
future, taxes ought to be levied accord- 
ing to the value, not the area, of the land. 
For land varies much more than in the 
ratio of these three degrees. I don’t 
know by how much the land in Nanking 


A Woman and the 


BY NEETA 


HE béte noir of woman suffrage is 
full upon us in California, but the 
worst I can say, from personal 

experience, of service on an election 
board in one’s own precinct is that it is 
not unlike being in the receiving line at 
a long drawn out, but particularly in- 
formal and neighborly reception. 

It was my maiden experience in poli- 
tics, as it was California’s maiden expe- 
rience with women on her election 
boards, and we—California and myself 
—were both curious to see how the 
newly enfranchised women would rise 
to their privileges in the first Presi- 
dential primaries in the Far West. We 
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differs in value from land on the Bund 
in Shanghai, but if you rate it according 
to this old method of three degrees you 
cannot assess it justly. It would be 
better to tax it according to its value, the 
poor land paying a low tax and valuable 
land a high tax. The valuable land is 
mostly in the busy marts and is in the 
possession of wealthy men; to tax them 
heavily would be no oppression, The 
poor land is mostly the possession of 
poor people in far back districts ; nothing 
but the lightest taxes should be levied on 
them. For instance, a piece of land on 
the Bund pays taxes at the rate of a few 
dollars to the acre and a piece of land of 
equal area in the country pays an equal 
tax. This is far from being just. If the 
tax were levied on the value of the land 
then this injustice would be done away 
with. If you compare the value of land 
in Shanghai today with what it was one 
hundred years ago, it has increased ten 
thousandfold. Now, industry in China 
is about to be developed. Commerce will 


‘advance, and in fifty years’ time we shall 


see many Shanghais in China. Let us 
take time by the forelock and make sure 
that the unearned increment of wealth 
shall belong to the people and not to 
private capitalists who happen to be the 
owners of the soil. 


SHancHal, CHINA. 


California Primaries 
MARQUIS 


of Los Angeles were specially keen in 
our interest, because the women had 
done so nobly in the recent city election 
in voting down the highly undesirable 
labor-union socialism with which Los 
Angeles was threatened. 

Five-thirty seems an unearthly hour 
for any sort of a board to assemble, and 
on that particular morning, on the second 
Tuesday in May, the linnets were chat- 
tering their matins like the glib little 
heathen that they are, and the mocking- 
bird was shouting for “Peter! Peter! 
Peter!” to get up “quick! quick! quick! 
quick! quick!” when we met at the little 
tailor shop which was to be our polling 
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place. As this was in a residence and 
apartment house district, available poll- 
ing places were few, and the choice had 
lain between the tailor shop and a 
garage. Next time, if anybody should 
ask me, I’m going to vote for the 
garage. 

At 6 o’clock our house was in order, 
the men having done the work, and the 
chief inspector, who chanced to be my 
next-door neighbor, opened the polls 
with a lusty “Oyez! Oyez! Oyez” which 
took us back to the days of primitive 
English constitutional rights. A brisk 
little man, acquainted with every one on 
the board, had been running fussily in 
and out, waiting for a chance to cast his 
ballot, and he became our first “cus- 
tomer.” After he had voted, while the 
board sat around the long pressing- 
tables of the tailor shop, in readiness for 
the expected rush, he seated himself 
companionably and read us snatches of 
the news from his morning paper, which 
made us feel quite like a family party at 
breakfast. ’ 

The personnel of the board was inter- 
esting, the masculine majority being 
composed of two middle-aged retired 
capitalists who did neighborhood politics 
to occupy the time; the good-natured, 
balloon-faced young drug clerk from the 
pharmacy on the corner, and a typical, 
old-time, small politician, Irish, with a 
drooping reddish mustache which con- 
cealed the outlines of a hare lip, but not 
its lisp; shrewd, kindly blue eyes, and a 
droll humor. The other young woman 
clerk beside myself was a college girl 
who lived only two streets from me, and 
we soon discovered that we had mutual 
acquaintances. 

Our Irish member was the only one 
on the board of avowed Democratic 
principles, and he took a good deal of 
chaffing from the other men with the 
utmost of good humor. He could re- 
member when there were only three 
Democratic votes in the entire precinct, 
but he counted twenty-one before that 
day was over. Every time a woman 
voter required a Democratic ballot, he 
would twinkle a smile from his blue eyes 
around the table. and ejaculate a soft 
“God ble’ her!” into the red mustache. 

The greatest rush of the morning oc- 
curred around 8 o’clock, when the office 
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people, both men and women, were on 
their way to work. One woman created 
excitement by going up to the typewrit- 
ten lists of voters posted on the electric 
pole outside and deliberately tearing off 
the first sheet. 

“She thinks it’s a trolley trip adver- 
tisement,” suggested one of the judges, 
as the drug clerk fled to the rescue of 
the paper, which suggestion proved cor- 
rect. The drug clerk restored the torn 
sheet with the aid of the pins Miss T. 
and I hunted up in the cracks of the 
tailor shop. Another woman was in 
such haste to catch her car that she 
rushed from her voting booth exclaiming 
excitedly, “Here—fold my ballot for 
me!” And while she was detained long 
enough to bunch it hastily together her- 
self, she ran from the room before her 
number could be called or the ballot cast 
—and missed her car in the bargain, 
which quite vexed her. 

But the early hurry was soon over, 
and by 11 o’clock interest had lagged to 
such an extent that the drug clerk face- 
tiously suggested starting a crap game. 
Precinct 437 was not working itself into 
a nervous frenzy over the personal 
differences between a certain stout party 
and an uncertain but very determined 
one. There being no second to the mo- 
tion for craps, the drug clerk absented 
himself temporarily and returned with a 
bag of cherries. 

Our Irish member said it was quiet 
because “the women hadn’t tore loo’ yet” 
—that it was ironing day at home, and 
the women wouldn’t come at all unless 
they got the ironing done first. 

Voting remained light in the early 
afternoon, and as it was a warm day, 
with no drinking water handy, and the 
tailor shop was execrably ventilated, and 
the drug clerk had taken to smoking a 
cigar to keep the flies away, the chief 
inspector sent him down to the drug 
store for six bottles of iced root beer and 
soda. 

These bottles had just been invitingly 
placed, the corks removed and straws 
inserted, when “the women tore loose.” 
More arrived to vote within the next 
few minutes than at any previous time 
all day—while the frosty look began to 
depart from the inviting bottles, no one 
being unbusinesslike enough to take a 
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sip while under observation. The last 
woman cast a long and searching look 
at the group around the table, each 
flanked with a bottle and a straw, and I 
ostentatiously turned my soda label out. 
Then quiet settled down once more, and 
the men returned to their discussion of 
the never-palling topic of interest in Los 
Angeles—real estate. 

Only one voter commented openly on 
the presence of women on the board. 
He was elderly, and announced that he 
had voted for every Republican Presi- 
dent from Abraham Lincoln down, and 
he was glad to see the ladies helping at 
the polls—it looked good! 

An interesting feature of Miss T.’s 
and my experience was the courteous 
manner of many of the men and most of 
the women, who bowed and smiled to us 
upon entering and leaving the room 
much as if we had been the hostesses of 
the occasion. The fact that most of the 
voters were personally known to one or 
more members of the board gave a 
friendly, chatty atmosphere, too, and 
the neighborliness of it all was empha- 
sized by the way many of the women 
came, bare-headed and in afternoon 
house dresses. Even a political event of 
great moment can’t awe the American 
woman into a hat if she doesn’t want to 
wear one. 

Women of varied types were there, 
from the flustered, bare-headed old lady 
with white dress and frizzes, who flew 
around and made a great to-do, but de- 
clared after her ballot had disappeared 
into the box that it “wasn’t half ’s bad 
’s going to the dentist!” to the severely 
elegant and elderly gentlewoman in ex- 
quisite black who arrived in an automo- 
bile and voted with a careful self-pos- 
session betokening perfect preparation. 
Husbands and wives came together, and 
mothers and daughters, and whatever 
political. enmities there may have been 
in some of the households, they had 
apparently all been fought out in private. 

The question had been rife all over 
California, Would the women avail 
themselves of the franchise on this im- 
portant occasion, now they had gained 
it? In this particular precinct, repre- 
sentative of both the working and the 
leisure classes, they did. The entire vote 
for the precinct was less than half its 
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registered voters, but of those coming to 
the polls almost half were women—5s9 
out of 133—and this in spite of ironing 
day! It speaks well for the real election 
day in November. 

The precinct, as all Los Angeles, went 
overwhelmingly Progressive. Even’ the 
rising generation was active. A sweet 
little girl, perhaps eight years old, sta- 
tioned herself outside the tailor shop for 
half an hour at a time, waited until the 
young drug clerk had smiled thru the 
window at her, then prest her face 
against the pane and said to him with 
earnest distinctness, “Make * em vote for 
Roosevelt !” ' 

Speaking now from the sublime hight 
of a woman who has had real political 
experience, I can express myself as ear- 
nestly in favor of pleasanter voting 
places, but aside from the poor air and 
the esthetic discomfort of old-chromo- 
and-calendar-plastered walls and dingy 
windows, I can say only good of my 
experience. The drug clerk could have 
omitted a cigar or two to advantage, but 
the courtesy and consideration of all the 
men in other respects was above crit- 
icism. We young women were their 
friends and neighbors, and might have 
chatted with them on anybody’s front 
porch as we did that day at the polls. 

As for us, we tried our best to be use- 
ful and quick to learn our duties. Per- 
haps we gave satisfaction. At any rate, 
when the polls were closed that evening 
and the important work of counting was 
about to begin, one of the retired capi- 
talists said: 

“Perhaps two of you men had better 
handle these tally books—the girls 
haven’t had the experience.” 

And the other retired capitalist said. 
with a bow and smile: 

“T think the ladies had better do it. 
They have shown that they are fully 
capable!” 

Our day ended at 9.40, with our tally 
books made up not only for the primary 
election, but for a county charter elec- 
tion which had also taken place. And T 
went home wondering why so many ap- 
narently intelligent men insist that poli- 
tics is a “dirty game,” which one cannot 
hope to touch at any point without con- 
tamination. 


Tos Ancetes, CAL. 





The “*Titanic’? Disaster and Peace 


BY EDWIN GINN 


{Mr. Ginn, the eminent Boston publisher and philanthropist, send us this iittle article 


which we commend to our readers. 


Mr. Ginn, it will be remembered, was the first citizen 


of the world to give a million dollars to the cause of universal neace.—Ep1Tor.] 


nobler examples of heroism and 

self-sacrifice than were displayed 
by the passengers on board the steamship 
“Titanic.” The sole thought among the 
men was, “Are there any more women 
and children? If so, they must be cared 
for first.” The question as to whether 
they were from the steerage or first 
cabin was not asked. No preference was 
shown. This should be a striking lesson 
to those who are constantly preaching 
the indifference of the rich to the condi- 
tion of the poor. 

Another great lesson to be drawn 
from this disaster is that bravery and 
heroism are not bred solely in battle. 
The men who sacrificed their lives at the 
sinking of this ship had been, for the 
most part, trained neither for the army 
nor the navy, yet they stood back calmly 
and courageously, knowing that death 
must certainly come in a few moments. 
The soldier in battle always feels that he 
has a chance of life, but the men on the 
“Titanic” knew that they were doomed. 

During these days when the minds of 
all have been focused on this terrible 
tragedy I wonder how many have asked 
the question, Why is it that the world 
stands aghast at the loss of fifteen hun- 
dred souls, when the news of a battle in 
which twenty thousand men lie dead on 
the field and as many more are maimed 
for life excites so little comment? To 
be sure, many read the account with 
deep sorrow and regret, but it makes 
but a slight impression upon the com- 
munity at large. None of the wheels of 
business is stopped; the churches hold 
no memorial services. 

But hardly had the “Titanic” sank be- 
neath the waves when the various steam- 
ship lines began to take measures to pre- 
vent, if possible. another such disaster. 
Orders were issued to have all passenger 
hoats provided with enough lifeboats and 
rafts to accommodate every one on 
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board; to install a sufficient number of 
wireless operators so that there would 
be always at his post an intelligent man 
familiar with the various codes; to lay 
out routes far enough south to avoid ice- 
bergs; to provide glasses for the look- 
out; to drill the crew daily in the per- 
formance of their duties. It should also 
be arranged that no man, captain or 
otherwise, would be obliged to be upon 
the bridge more than two nights in suc- 
cession; and a rate of speed should be 
established, when in the vicinity of ice 
fields or in a fog, which would insure 
safety. Our Government, as well as the 
British Government, is investigating 
very carefully causes and conditions, and 
I hope that the maritime nations will in 
the near future enact laws which will 
insure the perpetuity of these safeguards 
by compelling their observance. The 
sinking of this great ship, with its pre- 
cious freight of human life, will no 
doubt accomplish much in making ocean 
travel safe. 

But what steps are being taken by the 
nations to save the world from a much 
greater sacrifice of human life in battle? 
And yet life should be as sacred in the 
one case as in the other. The only rea- 
son that I can see for the recognition of 
the value of human life in the one in- 
stance and its apparent disregard in the 
other is because of the feeling that one 
is an accident which should be avoided. 
while the other is taken as a matter of 
course, the result of many generations of 
custom and education. Men and women 
look upon the battlefield as a necessary 
evil, the only way in which the nations 
can be protected in their rights, and un- 
til they are brought to realize that hu- 
man life should always be held sacred, 
we cannot hope to see the present war 
system done away with. Each nation is 
seeking its own interests, first, last, and 
all the time. rather than the good of all. 
This is a question that the individual na- 
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tion can never settle. Efficient and reso- 
lute co-operation of all the nations is 
what we need. 

In future conferences at The Hague 
for the discussion of these vital questions 
affecting international relations, I sin- 
cerely hope that the governments, 
backed by strong public opinion, will ap- 
point only men of large scope and vision, 
who are capable of dissociating the 
selfish interests of their own nation from 
their considerations and are looking only 
to the benefit of the entire human race. 
I would take all such questions entirely 
out of the hands of military men. I do 
not desire to say anything deprecatory to 
those men in their place, for as a class 
they are as humane and noble as any 
others; but they are unconsciously influ- 
enced by their vocation and have no 
proper place in Hague conferences. In 
some nations it has been estimated that 
one-fifth or one-sixth of the entire popu- 
lation are pecuniarily interested in the 
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continuance of the war system. In these 
conventions there should be no represen- 
tative from any nation who is interested 
in such a system. The representatives 
should be those who have at heart the 
safety of the nations as a whole, and the 
creation of such a protective force as 
will insure the safety of each nation 
against the encroachment of any other. 
It would need but a very small propor- 
tion of the present armies and navies of 
the world to guarantee that protection. 
All of*the instrumentalities necessary to 
carry on the world’s work in peace and 
order would come naturally and easily 
after the rights of each nation have been 
secured in this way. 

If these and similar lessons can be 
taken to heart in such a way as will bring 
about decisive action for the good of all, 
the heroes who were swept to their death 
on board the “Titanic” will not have 
given their lives in vain. 


Boston, Mass, 


The Undertaker’s Bill 


BY QUINCY L. DOWD 


PAsTtor OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH at Roscoe, ILL, 


HE disposal of the dead in America 
is cared for by 25,000 undertak- 
ers. This gives one undertaker 

to each 3,400 of our population. There 
were 1,320,000 deaths in the United 
States during 1908. A fair estimate for 
1911 would be 1,500,000 deaths, which 
allows an average of 44.1 funerals to 
each undertaker. But such are the 
chances of life and mischances of busi- 
ness that no undertaker can count on 
averages as -a basis of patronage, save 
where large undertaking firms are or- 
ganized with branch offices commanding 
the custom of various districts. 

Probably no other trade has under- 
gone greater development in the details 
of service offered than that of undertak- 
ing. Even the title—“director of funer- 
als”—shows a professional change. Un- 
dertakers locate in towns having a wide 
stretch of farming country tributary to 
them. It is not uncommon to drive a 
hearse ten and twelve miles 


country to fill funeral orders. A Boston 


undertaking company even advertises 
that it will send an automobile hearse as 
far as Providence, R. I., when its cus- 
tomers so request. Practically no burial 
occurs without an undertaker’s assist- 
ance. Community feeling makes his 
professional aid indispensable, as much 
for the name of it as for the necessity. 
Besides, since embalming came in, which 
is now the all but universal usage, the 
tendency among undertakers is toward a 
higher grade of expert skill. They 
must know anatomy at least, and schools 
of embalming are largely attended. Un- 
dertakers are obliged to work under 
State or municipal license, and these re- 
quirements mean increased burial costs. 

But why inquire into burial costs? 
Because it is the poor who die in largest 
numbers, out of all proportion to their 
share? No: for the rich man also dies, 
and is buried at a lavish price. Because 
the amount annually expended on fu- 


into the nerals is an enormous death tax levied 


on family incomes? No; for annual fire 
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losses amount to nearly $250,000,000, 
while burial costs estimated at $100 for 
each of 500,000 adult funerals and $25 
each for the 1,000,000 burials of chil- 
dren reach a total of but $75,000,000. 
Still, these undertaking charges are 
staggering, partly because, as the prov- 
erb has it, “The poverty of the poor is 
their destruction,’ and partly because 
their present charges are confessedly 
exorbitant, also because funeral charges 
often show extortions suffered by those 
ordering a burial when forced to make 
terms with liverymen, cemetery associa- 
tions and ecclesiastics under what is 
known as “the jug-handle-bargain” 
method, all due to the fact that the un- 
dertaking trade is unstandardized and 
without municipal control. 

The above statements are borne out by 
what several prominent casket manu- 
facturing and undertaking firms have 
published, proving that serious abuses 
exist in the management of burials. The 
writer’s extended investigations into 


burial costs prove that ordinarily under- 
takers’ prices are double what they 
should be; that carriage hire for funer- 
als in many cities is at double rates ; that 


cemetery exactions for “perpetual’’ care 
amount to a “hold up”; and that indus- 
trial insurance too often lends itself not 
only to foolish burial display, but also 
to collusion between undertakers and 
agents of insurance companies. 

Recently, the New York School of 
Philanthropy undertook a local inquiry 
concerning the cost of burial among the 
poor in New York City. About a year 
ago the City Club of Chicago appointed 
a special committee, which began a simi- 
lar canvass to find out how dearly citi- 
zens pay to bury their dead. Eleven 
years ago I started collecting data upon 
burial management and costs in many 
lands. This work was supplemented 
later by obtaining full reports on burial 
matters from American consuls and mis- 
sionaries located in no less than forty 
countries. A like inquiry was made of 
Boards of Health of the chief cities of 
the United States. A mass of signifi- 
cant facts has thus been gathered deal- 
ing with casket manufacture and whole- 
sale prices, with the conduct of the un- 
dertaking trade in different cities, with 
standardization of charges where it 
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exists, also with the rascally ruses of 
some simall dealers in their exploitation 
of the ignorant and helpless. The whole 
result is a formidable showing of ex- 
cessive funeral expenses. 

Then there is such woful neglect and 
general ignorance among average fam- 
ilies concerning burial necessities and 
expenses; whereas every head of a 
household ought to inform himself be- 
times on sO imperative, so inevitable a 
demand. Probably this failure in in- 
formation is due largely to the lack of 
municipal oversight of burial. As it is, 
city welfare exhibits and municipal con- 
gresses have nothing to show when it 
comes to municipal cemeteries and 
crematories, or a bureau of funeral 
management. 

Strolling one Sunday thru Forest 
Hills Cemetery (Boston) I met a solitary 
man haunting this park of the dead. 
We fell to talking. He remarked, “A 
year ago I never thought of there being 
such a place as this, but we lost a dear 
child. Now I can hardly keep away 
from here.” Probably his negative state 
of mind regarding burial is representa- 
tive of the mass of well-to-do folk. 

The one class of people who do an- 
ticipate death and provide against burial 
costs are wage earners. To them death 
is not alone a bereavement; it is a finan- 
cial calamity; burial not a mere neces- 
sity enforced by human feeling and 
statute, but a drain on resources, a 
strain on the home budget. In numberless 
cases widows are thrown into debt and 
obliged to eke out payments for funeral 
charges at the cost of their children’s 
food. Observation by ministers and 
social workers shows that the standard 
of “a decent funeral” among plain peo- 
ple of the day-labor class is about on a 
par with that of the middle class. It is 
the “one touch of nature” which con- 
strains even the very poor to desire 
above aught else to furnish a burial of 
the “costlier” sort. 

I witnessed a Greek funeral in Salt 
Lake City five years ago. A day laborer 
had been killed at one of the big stamp 
mills. He was member in an insurance 
sodality with a $300 policy. A friend 
in the burial party told me that this 
whole sum would be spent on the funer- 
al. In Chicago, within two years, a 
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mother died after a long illness which 
ate up $1,000 and more. The daily 
wage Of each working member of the 
family did not exceed $1.50. They car- 
ried insurance in a mutual aid society. 
The expenses of this funeral were $500, 
including $50 paid to the officiating 
priest. Instances like these are not to 
be brushed aside as insignificant, for 
they furnish big items in the high cost 
of living. Popular imagination needs to 
be pricked and goaded by learning the 
hard facts belonging to nation-wide vital 
statistics and census reports, as they 
bear on a million and a half deaths an- 
nually, involving almost as many house- 
holds in funeral costs. A responsible in- 
formant residing in Rockford, Ill., wrote 
me that upon the death of a two days’ 
old infant in a poor family she made a 
coffin, a wooden box, prettily trimmed 
and inclosed in another box covered 
with thick white paper. “When I went 
for the undertaker’s certificate, I was 
informed that it was contrary to the law 
to bury the child in a home-made box, 
and that he couldn’t give me the certifi- 
cate. At last he did supply one as a 
personal favor. The sexton told me it 


cost another poor family $25 the day be- 
fore to bury an infant which had never 


breathed.” . I received a letter from a 
missionary pastor in North Dakota, in 
which he relates that undertakers and 
the clergy of a certain “foreign colony” 
in his region are in collusion to “fleece 
their flock” at burial. True, facts of 
this kind do not touch honorable under- 
takers. They only show that the busi- 
ness should be brought under public 
regulation. It ought not to be possible 
for a Chicago undertaker to say: “I 
can live on one funeral a month.” Facts 
already procured about burial costs 
depend on publicity for any use and 
benefit that may come from collecting 
them. A campaign of information lead- 
ing to a crusade of transformation in 
disposal of the dead is a_require- 
ment laid at the doors of churches and 
charity organizations. Already leading 
casket manufacturing and undertaking 
concerns are taking the initiative to re- 
form prices and funeral management, 
notably one in Chicago and another in 
Boston, whose main appeal for patron- 
age is that they aim to reduce the cost 
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of a funeral from one-half to one-third 
the usual charge, also to standardize 
prices. 

The query might arise, Is there a 
recognized standard of average burial 
costs?. Undertakers themselves are the 
ones to divulge this secret of the trade. 
Only last November, at Washington, 
D. C., the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
met, and before them Frank V. Whit- 
ing, attorney for the New York Central 
Railway, stated that he regarded “an 
allowance of $100 as sufficient for the 
funeral expenses of an average railroad 
employee.” But D. L. Cease, repre- 
sentative of the railroad employees, took 
issue, saying “he did not believe a man 
could be decently buried for less than 
$125 or $150.” Now compare even 
these moderate figures with the casket 
manufacturers’ prices to undertakers. I 
am authoritatively informed that under- 
takers demand that coffins be sold to 
them at one-fifth and sometimes one- 
tenth the price they will charge their 
customers. What other legitimate busi- 
ness lays claim to so excessive a profit, 
or charges so high for extra service? 
Not long ago 175 miners lost their lives 
in the Cross Mountain Mine, Tenn. 
The Knoxville Iron Company purchased 
eighty-four caskets for that number of 
dead employees at $17.50 each. One 
may presume that the company did not 
fail in providing a decent funeral. 

A few fundamental principles under- 
lie efficient burial reform. Knowledge of 
these and due weight given to them are 
prerequisites. 

(1) Death is a private and family 
mis fortune. 

(2) Burial is a _ public necessity, 
recognized as such by even the primi- 
tive degree of regulation in force. 

(3) For sanitary reasons legislation 
restricts private burial and_ charters 
cemetery associations. A further pre- 
caution—that of securing vital statistics 
—is widely in vogue. Public health in- 
volved in proper interment carries with 
it the duty of protection from over- 
charges for lots and graves. 

(4) Municipalities have their boards 
of health under whose administration 
undertakers and their establishments may 
be licensed and subjected to control. 
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(5) Cemetery associations likewise 
may be governed so as to comply with 
sanitary demands. But the management 
of cemeteries calls for thoro inspection 
to provide protection to public health, 
especially those under church control. 

(6) Crematories may be built, their 
management ruled by municipal ordi- 
nance. However, the above points {ail 
to act as a check on burial costs, but 
rather work to increase them. The pub- 
lic receives no protection from excess 
of charges. 

_ (7) The revolutionary thing needed 
is ; 

(a) To establish municipal ceme- 
teries. Seattle is, to my knowledge, 
alone in purchasing a 250-acre tract for 
burial purposes. 

(b) To build municipal crematories. 
Properly conducted, cremation is not 
only the most sensible and sanitary 
mode of disposal of the dead, but also 
promotes. economy and simplicity in 
funeral arrangements. 

(c) To regulate the undertaking 
trade, making it a municipal service by 
contracting out the business for definite 
districts under published schedules, with 
fixt prices as to styles of coffins and 
services, approved by a bureau of burial 
affairs connected with the board of 
health. A practical regime of this kind 
is what European cities have adopted 
and are working under. It is the one 
way of protecting the people and of pro- 
tecting the trade at the same time. 

(d) To treat burial as a public utility. 
Burial should be made a municipal serv- 
ice for all persons alike. This is the 
prevalent practice in cantons of Switzer- 
land. 

(e) To furnish adequate transporta- 
tion facilities for burial parties at 
reasonable rates. 

(f) To arrange for an inter-municipal 
commission on burial management, 
which shall work out a plan to stand- 
ardize schedules of expenses essential to 
an ordinary burial. 

One need but refer to the article of 
Prof. Graham Taylor, in The Survey, 
October 2, 1911, on “Pioneer Inquiries 
into Burial Costs,” to obtain a quickened 
conscience as well as fuller intelligence 
on this subject. 
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Facts are stubborn things, and none 
so stubborn as sentiments. The Church 
has held immemorial prominence in the 
conduct of funerals. Each pastor offi- 
ciates in scores of them. He observes 
the lavish outlay and elaborate display. 
His good sense is offended; his heart 
aches at the needless burden of it, all so 
good-hearted and so unthinking. That 
smother of flowers! and the comments 
on “such beautiful floral emblems” !— 
each fine in itself, but crushed and char- 
acterless in the profusion of a huddled 
heap. He knows, too, that save for the 
ignorant and the “fussy” people, a man 
cares little about his own burial. He 
would wish it to be plain and inexpen- 
sive, “the whole outlay on a funeral,” 
as one prominent Boston minister has 
said, “not to exceed $50.” The Christian 
Church has it for one of its first duties 
to Christianize burial rites and costs. As 
things are, burial is paganized. 

While undertakers and ostentatious 
social sentiment are thus busily engaged 
to augment what is counted indispens- 
able to a decent funeral, it lies on the 
conscience of the Church as part of her 
social service to simplify burial; for the 
best conducted burial is still a health- 
exposing and home-breaking calamity, 
the best that can be said of it. Here is 
a task for ministerial unions and Church 
conferences to fulfil, viz., a thoro survey 
of burial conditions, that so they may 
exert intelligent influence to substitute 
in place of chaotic and cruel misman- 
agement of burial its standardization 
under municipal control. 

According to Dr. Edersheim, in the 
days of St. Paul “wasteful expenditure 
at funerals was so great as to involve in 
serious difficulties the poor, who would 
not be outdone by their neighbors. At 
last a needed reform was introduced by 
Rabbi Gamaliel, who left directions that 
he was to be buried in simple linen gar- 
ments. In recognition of this: a cup is 
to this day emptied to his memory at 
funeral meals. His grandson limited 
even the number of grave-clothes to one 
dress.” Would that a Christian “Gama- 
liel,” some great teacher revered of 
many followers, might start a like fash- 
ion by his own example. 

Roscor, Itt. 

















Our Poultry Yard 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT Proressor or PoLiticAL Economy 1n YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Thirteenth Census there were on 
the farms of the United States, 
on April 15, 1910, over 295,000,000 of 
fowls, valued at $154,000,000, This 


A CCORDING to the returns of the 


does not take into consideration the 
fowls which were kept in the back yards 
in cities, towns or villages. 

Of greater interest, perhaps, than the 
value of the fowls is the value of the 
eggs laid during the census year. The 
eggs produced during 1909 upon the 
farms of this country numbered about 
1,600,000,000 dozens, with a value of 
over $300,000,000. Thus, as the chart 
shows, the value of the eggs laid during 
the year ‘was almost exactly twice the 
value of the fowls on hand at the date 
of the census. The increase in the pro- 
duction of eggs was 23 per cent. over 
that of 1899, but the value of the eggs 
more than doubled during this period, 
the exact increase being 112.6 per cent. 
The eggs produced in Massachusetts 
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and Connecticut brought about 30 cents 
a dozen in 1909, while those produced in 
the Southern States sold for less than 
20 cents a dozen on the average. 

In addition to the eggs produced in 
1909 there were 488,000,000 of fowls 
raised during the year with a value of 
over $200,000,000. It is thus evident 
that the value of the fowls raised during 
the year exceeded by about $50,000,000 
the total value of the fowls on the cen- 
sus date. Thus, a farmer with $100 
worth of fowls on any date might ex- 
pect to sell about $130 worth of poultry 
and $200 worth of eggs during the year 
and still retain at the end of the year a 
value in fowls equal to his original in- 
vestment. The value of the coops and 
enclosures and of the feed, together with 
the cost of the care, cannot be deter- 
mined, but upon the money invested a 
very decent rate of return for the year 
can be expected. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Frederick Harrison and His Con- 
temporaries 


It is easy to realize why Mr. Fred- 
erick Harrison’s Autobiographical Mem- 
oirs* are in a class by themselves and of 
such peculiar interest. Mr. Harrison, 
who is now in his eightieth year, has 
for fifty years been one of the most 
independent and courageous of English 
publicists, and the independence and 
courage that have characterized his pub- 
lic life appear in his memoirs. “TI shall 
try here,” he says, in describing the aim 
he has had in mind in writing his mem- 
oirs, “to put down a few of my recol- 
lections about public affairs and men of 
mark, the changes in life and customs 
which I have witnessed, and what might 
interest people to hear if they questioned 
mea hundred years hence.” Institutions 
as well as men and customs are dealt 
with in this spirit in Mr. Harrison’s 
retrospect. One of the first English 
institutions with which he came into 
contact was Oxford. He went there in 
1849, a very raw lad of eighteen, with 
the remnants of boyish Toryism and 
orthodoxy still holding on as the husk 
within which his ideas were maturing. 
He was at Oxford nearly six years, and 
left the university a republican, a demo- 
crat and a free-thinker. He does not 
look back to Oxford with any particular 
reverence, for he early lost all faith in 
its theological and political traditions, 
and while there he had an incurable dis- 
taste for any of its honors and its prizes, 
and its dominant authorities did not in- 
spire him with awe or attract his alle- 
giance. None the less Mr. Harrison 
counts his six years at Oxford as of the 
most satisfactory period of his life, and 
he nurses the hope that notwithstanding 
all his heresies and offenses. the Warden 
and Fellows of Wadham College will 
suffer his ashes one day to rest within 
the chapel which he dearly loves, and 
wherein for six vears he almost daily 





* AUTOBIOGRAPHIC Memorrs. By Frederick Harri- 
son, D.C.L.. Litt.D., LL.D. Two Vols. Pp. xi, 358; 
xvii, 4os. New York: Macmillan Company. $7.50 


———_ 


joined in the Psalms and heard the Bible 
read. 

Mr. Harrison was not prepared for 
Oxford at one of the great public 
schools ; and he has seemingly no regret 
that Eton or Harrow or Winchester was 
not his lot; for he regards the discipline 
of these great public schools as a train- 
ing mainly in the rigid caste system on 
which English society is based. If it 
teaches boys to be gentlemen toward 
their social equals, it rarely teaches them 
to be either generous or just to those 
who are poorer than themselves : 

“The great public schools train up the sons 
of the well-born and the wealthy to regard 
themselves from boyhood as born to be the 
natural officers and captains in the army of 
the nation. The masses, called the lower 
classes, are naturally privates in the ranks, 
and this organizing in social grades is recog- 
nized as the bond of English society. Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester and half a dozen more 
private schools are really the nidus out of 
which is bred our present aristocratic conser- 
vatism in Church and State. The entire pre- 
lacy, civil and military service, government, 
army and navy, and even literary potentates, 
issue out of these seminaries which are the 
true keystone of British society. And as I 
cannot attribute either divine origin or celes- 
tial inspiration to that society, I do not re- 
gard the public school system as an infallible 
nursery of morals or an indispensable acad- 
emy of enlightment.” 

Passing from institutions to men, Mr. 
Harrison observes on the many lawyers 
with whom he has been in more or less 
intimate contact since he was called to 
the bar in 1855. Only a few of them, 
he discovered, had any clear ideas on 
the general problems of philosophy or 
politics. Some of the greatest lawyers 
who were ever on the woolsack were 
bigots in religion and party hacks in 
statecraft, and he cannot recall a great 
lawyer in full practice who had any seri- 
ous interest in matters of abstract 
thought or any rational sense of spirit- 
ual truth. From men as a class, Mr. 
Harrison turns to men as individuals, 
and offers some estimates of the states- 
men and politicians who have been his 
contemporaries. Peel, he is confident, 
will live in history as the wisest and 
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most honorable English statesman of the 
nineteenth century, for his whole career 
—administrative, financial, ecclesiastical 
and parliamentary—was one gradual and 
reasoned adaptation of an oligarchical 
to a popular system of policy. Palmer- 
ston he ranks as the only diplomatist 
that England had in the reign of Queen 
Victoria who in resource, audacity and 
knowledge could be ranked with the 
famous diplomatists of Europe. He re- 
gards Palmerston as the author of the 
type of imperialism which after his time 
was nicknamed Jingoism; and Mr. Har- 
rison is convinced that it was from 
Palmerston that Disraeli learned how to 
gain power by fanning the vanity of a 
nation. Lord John Russell, according to 
Mr. Harrison, was a quite different 
character. He was inferior to Palmer- 
ston in tact, in resource and in sagacity. 
But he had a far more genuine love of 
justice, reform and public faith. 

At the end of the fifties of the nine- 
teenth century he regarded Bright as the 
only great public man that England had; 
and in those days Mr. Harrison busied 
himself with volunteer service in the 
press to show the world at large that 
men of education and reflection joined 
heart and soul in John Bright’s attack 
on the aristocrats. Gladstone imprest 
Mr. Harrison by his extraordinary 
power as a speaker, and his fascinating 
and inspiring personality. In all questions 
of finance and parliamentary government 
he regards Gladstone as supreme or 
inferior only to Peel. But in foreign 
policy he had no thoro mastery, and in 
Mr. Harrison’s judgment Gladstone 
made many fatal mistakes, and acted 
with strange inconsistency, for he was 
constantly dominated by racial, acci- 
dental, personal and even religious sym- 
pathies. 

Mr. Harrison was a convinced home 
ruler long before the Liberal party, or, 
rather, the decimated division of it that 
followed Gladstone in 1886, became con- 
verted to the Irish national idea. He 
concedes that Parnell was the most ele- 
gant and distinguished figure among the 
public men of his time; but on Mr. Har- 
rison Parnell left the impression of 
superhuman and satanic pride and thirst 
for personal victory. 

If there is one English movement 
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more than another for which Mr Har- 
rison has worked in season and out of 
season for the greater part of his life, it 
is for the spread of the teachings of 
Auguste Comte. Two of the most in- 
forming chapters in his memoirs are 
concerned with Newton Hall, Fetter 


-Lane, Fleet Street, where for twenty- 


one years the Positivists of London had 
their meeting place. “As a form of 
worship,” Mr. Harrison writes in de- 
scribing the work of the society that 
long used one of the most historic halls 
in the City of London as the center of 
its propaganda, “Positivism is simply 
right living inspired by humane feeling. 
As a mode of religion it means nothing 
but the religion of duty—duty as revealed 
by science and as idealized by the rever- 
ent soul.” 

It is difficult and in fact almost impos- 
sible to recall an Englishman who has 
had any part in the making of history in 
the nineteenth century who had a higher 
conception of duty, or who was more 
continuously loyal to his conception of 
duty than Mr. Frederick Harrison. He 
has always been independent in utter- 
ance and courageous’ in action when 
action was needed. Oftentimes he has 
been self-sacrificing in causes which he 
conceived to be right, and the independ- 
ence and sincerity that characterizes 
these memoirs will make them of value 
as long as people continue to be inter- 
ested in the men who were Mr. Har- 
rison’s contemporaries during any part 
of his long and peculiarly useful life. 


Timely Books About Law 


SELDOM in our history has there been 
among laymen so deep an interest and 
so much question as to law. To one lay- 
man it is a protector; to another a bur- 
den; to another an injustice: to another 
the object of constant appeal, and to an- 
other the subject of constant denuncia- 
tion. Law of some sort is beyond doubt 
the basis of stable society—and ours to- 
day is somewhat stable and complex. Yet 
there is ever a movement toward more 
or less thoro revision, and in some quar- 
ters toward an overthrow of law. To- 
day almost every one considers him- 
self competent to settle the law. Every 
day we hear that there ought to be a law 
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so and so, or that such a law ought to be 
abolished, or that such another law ought 
to be amended. Summing up such criti- 
cisms we find that every man wants the 
law so made that everybody else shall be 
compelled to do as he would have them 
do, forgetting that the law is a sort of 
consensus of fundamental necessity and 
desire in the long run for the majority. 

That select few, made up of lawyers 
and laymen alike, who want calmly to in- 
form themselves on the really great ques- 
tions before they talk conclusively or act 
finally upon them, might well look at 
three small books lately published. In a 
week’s time they may be mastered by a 
novice and the master of them can then 
go forward with a confidence that others 
as well as himself will respect—a happy 
condition not always found. 

Our American law is mostly based on 
the English law. Our legal principles 
and our feelings are more sympathetic 
with the English, perhaps, than with those 
of any other nation, therefore Mr. Gel- 
dart’s book,’ a summary or simple state- 
ment of the basic principles of the Eng- 
lish legal system, has prime value. It 
gives enough of the history and scope of 
statutes and the influence and weight of 
decisions or judicial interpretation, these 
last making what we call common law, 
to show what law is, and why it is, and 
how it is. If the book could have ad- 
vanced into American law, it would have 
been somewhat more useful. As it is, 
it shows the general lines within which a 
citizen’s liberty is insured and his license 
restrained, and it shows the expansion of 
these lines, 

The spirit of the English law, its 
genius, is presented by Sir Frederick 
Pollock in his lectures in 1911 before 
the Yale Law School.? Since the death 
of Maitland, with whom Sir Frederick 
was associated, there has been no man 
better fitted to present, from long study 
and tried experience, and in a vivid and 
popular way, the living principles and 
purposes of the English law. These lec- 
tures close with the exhortation that 
there is 





‘ELEMENTS OF EncLish Law. By W. M., Geldart, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. New York: Henry Holt 

Co. $1.50. 

3GENIUS oF THE Common Law. 
Pollock, D.C.L., LL.D. 
versity Press “$x. 50. 


By Sir Frederick 
New York: Columbia Uni- 
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“no more arduous enterprise for lawful men 
and none more noble than the perpetual quest 
of justice laid upon all of us who are obliged 
to serve our lady ‘Common Law’.” 

More to the point in the present agita- 
tions is Dr. Storey’s splendid, thought- 
ful, candid, comprehensive discussion of 
the needs of reform in legal procedure.’ 
He does not so much concern himself 
with the faults of the substantive law, 
the law wherein man’s rights are laid 
down, but deals chiefly with procedure, 
or adjective law, that is, the rules 
whereby those rights are secured. It is 
in this field that the greatest relief, sure- 
ly 95 per cent., from the so-called 
“errors of the law” can be obtained. 
There is not a chapter in the book that 
does not deserve attention much beyond 
the space we can give, for it all goes 
toward the reduction of criticism, and 


temper, and waste of time, and life, and 
money, and the waste of justice also. 


An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War, 
1846-7. _ Letters of Robert Anderson. 
Captain Third Artillery, U. S. A. With 
a Prefatory Word by his Daughter, Eba 
Anderson Lawton. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

The letters that McClellan wrote to 
his wife undid him, and threw a relent- 
less light upon his motives and his acts. 
Those of Robert Anderson, now before 
us, reveal, contrariwise, a man whose 
vie intime strengthens the reputation 
based upon his public career. Captain 
Anderson served with General Winfield 
Scott and the army of invasion from the 
organization of that force until he was 
invalided home with a bad arm after 
Molino del Rey. He admired and be- 
lieved in Scott, whom Polk had sent to 
the front more in despair than in confi- 
dence. He was disgusted by the conduct 
of the Administration more than once. 
until the last batch of appointments con- 
vinced him that the “army will soon not 
be, it hardly is now, a place for gentle- 
men.” But his daily letters home show 
steadiness, loyalty, modesty and honest 
piety. Taken in connection with Polk’s 
diary, recently published, they add ma- 
terially to our knowledge of the work- 
ings of the Mexican War. The Ander- 
son of these letters could not have failed 
to stand steady under fire at Sumter. 


®Tue Rerorm oF Lecat Procepure. By Moorfiel: 
Storey. New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.35. 
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Scum o’ the Earth. By Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

Robert Haven Schauffler sings with 
poetic skill and humanitarian intensity 
the rights and wrongs of immigrants. In 
his most important poem he defends these 
people as a whole, and rightly, against 
those who speak of them as “rabble and 
refuse” : 
“*Rabble and Refuse’ we name them 
And ‘scum of the earth,’ to shame them,” 
and he bids his countrymen to 
“Bend and invoke ‘ 
Mercy for us of the few, young years, 
Of the culture so callow and crude, 
Of the hands so grasping and rude, 
The lips so ready for sneers 
At the sons of our ancient more-than-peers. 
Mercy for us who dare despise 
Men in whose loins our Homer lies; 
Mothers of men who shall bring to us 
The glory of Titian, the grandeur of Huss; 
Children in whose frail arms shall rest 
Prophets and singers and saints of the West.” 


Out of them came Chopin and Dvorak, 
Columbus, Dante, Galileo, Angelo, the 
shepherds on the hills of Galilee, King 
David, the Christ—a beautiful theme for 
the optimistic vision of the poet who 
turns his eyes toward the mountains and 
sees only the pinnacles. The good states- 
man, however, must have a closer look. 
As the good housekeeper shuts the front 
door against those who bring mud on 
their boots, so the good housekeeper of a 
nation should sometimes ask himself 
questions which would by inference come 
under the poet’s condemnation. He may 
not indict a people, but he must often 
bring into court a system that leaves a 
people content with thugs and dynamit- 
ers, with Petrosinis and MacNamaras, 
with the Mafia and the Camorra, and he 
must do this without stopping to listen to 


: “that sad little tune 
That Chopin once found on his Polish lea 
And mounted in gold for you ana me.” 


Among the Eskimos of Labrador. By S. 
K. Hutton, M.B., Ch. B. Vict., F.R.G.S 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. $3.50. 

This book gives a vivid idea of the 
character and life of the Labrador Eski- 
mos. The author spent five years among 
the people, and shared in their work and 
pleasures. The interior of Labrador 
offers but little attraction to the pioneer 
or explorer. Devoid of mineral wealth, 
and scarcely able to support life, the soli- 
tudes remain year after year much the 
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same. The inhabitants live mostly on the 
coast, where they gain their living by 
fishing, sealing and walrus hunting. In 
feature they strongly resemble the Mon- 
golian type, which leads the author to 
conclude that they are a section of the 
tribes from the Siberian coast that long 
ago crossed Behring’s Strait and scat- 
tered over Alaska and Greenland. Dur- 
ing the winter the temperature frequent- 
ly drops to forty degrees below zero. 
On one occasion, after a merry party of 
Eskimos had visited the author in his 
hut, he opened the window for a few mo- 
ments to air the rooni, but at once all ob- 
jects were encrusted with frost and some 
growing plants immediately killed. On 
walks in this temperature it is a duty to 
watch your companion’s nose for signs 
of whiteness, that indicate frostbite. The 
low temperature allows drinking water 
to be carried in sacks. The children are 
sent to a nearby river, cut a few pieces 
of ice, and bring the drinking supply 
home in a bag thrown over their shoul- 
der. The author finds the people quick 
to anger, quick to forgive, and on the 
whole a simple, kindly and hospitable 
folk. 


Through the Postern Gate. By Florence L. 
Barclay. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35. 

The title of this book has such a flavor 
of the medieval that until one discovers 
that it is the same story which has al- 
ready appeared in a magazine as “Under 
the Mulberry Tree,” it gives a distinct 
shock of pleasure to be introduced to its 
hero drinking tea in a pale gray suit and 
lavender tie. And he proves a wholly 
delightful boy who lives up to the mod- 
ernity of his costume by owning three 
aeroplanes and loving a woman precisely 
ten years older than himself. These two 
evidences of up-to-date-ness, while by no 
means the only ones displayed bv the 
hero, may perhaps be considered the 
points about which the plot particularly 
revolves. The charming heroine’s ex- 
cess of vears constitutes the foundation 
of the wall of her city of defense, play- 
fully likened to ancient Jericho by the 
lover who lays siege to it, while the aero- 
plane brings on wings, so to speak, the 
climax of the siege on the fateful seventh 
day. The story is not profound, and 
never leaves one in much doubt as to the 
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final outcome, yet it has about it a charm 
as irresistible as that of its “Little Boy 
Blue,” and keeps one eager to know how 
the walls of Jericho wil! be made to fall, 
even tho he hardly doubts that they will 
do so. One does feel disposed to protest 
against the unfortunate “Professor” as a 
representative type. Perhaps all English 
professore are like him, but the American 
variety, even when they profess Greek, 
is not recognizable by galoshes and “an 
umbrella with a waist.” Another dis- 
crepancy between the book and the facts 
as we have observed them is that so ex- 
ceedingly well-informed a young man as 
the hero, a Cambridge B. A.. should he 
ignorant of the nature of a placket, talk- 
ing of “a girl dressed in a placket,” until 
enlightened by his friend and admirer, 
the cook. Still, as the reviewer once 
knew a most brilliant voung Oxonian 
who persistently referred to a gusset as 
an article of feminine adornment, per- 
haps the conclusion may be drawn that 
the details of woman’s costume, later than 
the Augustan Age, are not studied in 
English universities—a defect in their 
curriculum which it is perhaps the mis- 
sion of our Rhodes scholars to repair. 


ion = Celebrities and a Few Others. By 

illiam H. Rideing. ' Illustrated with 
16 photographs. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 

One of the best of the many books now 
lighting up the trail of our literary his- 
tory is Mr. Rideing’s volume. The title, 
in one respect, may be misleading, for 
the journalistic author is quite as much 
interested in the thing celebrated by the 

“celebrities” as in the men whom he in- 
cludes under that name, in the moving 
mass of American life as one sees it in 
the literary and journalistic classes. Mr. 
Rideing has done rare service both as a 
wide-awake observer with the reporter’s 
pad in hand and as an office editor with 
the scissors and quill, and the money-box 
close at hand. Beginning journalistic 
training under Samuel Bowles, of the 
Springfield Republican, and in the 
old editorial rooms of the Tribune in 
Printing House Square, where his asso- 
ciates were Greeley, Whitelaw Reid, 
John Hay, Bayard Taylor, Charles A. 
Dana, George Ripley and a steady stream 


of lively men, he eraduated thru the aca-MM,, merous and good. 
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demical pages of the North American 
Review, and finally hung out his banner 
at the front windows of The Youth's 
Companion. Meanwhile he had sat at 
dinner with statesmen like Gladstone. 
He had pestered dukes for magazine arti- 
cles. He had paid five dollars for a poem 
and a thousand dollars for a name at the 
foot of a commonplace article. He had 
hobnobbed with nabobs and restaurant 
swells, and seems to have got something 
amusing out of each. It is clear from 
this late book of reminiscences that he 
sfill has an eye for “copy.” The copy 
that he supplies i is always interesting. It 
runs from “the famous old seaport” 

where he was born down to the “win- 

dows” with their dissolving views of 
sunset. It interprets the haunts of Bo- 
hemia in New York, translates the lingo 
of the stage as heard in the dressing 
rooms of the great actors, and the other 
stage lingo to be heard in the lobbies of 
Parliament. 


Butterfly and Moth Book: Personal Studies 
and Observations of the More Familiar 
Species. By Ellen Robertson Miller. With 
illustrations and drawings. T6mo, pp. 
xviii, 249. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

It is worth while to read this book 
simply to leatn how one variety of moth 
has the extraordinary instinct to make 
sure that the ovary of the Yucca blos- 
som, in which it is to deposit its egg, 
shall be perfected. The female moth 
actually gathers the pollen from the 
anthers into a ball, then crawls up the 
pistil and carefully rubs it over the 
stigma. Having thus assured the fer- 
tilization of the ovules and the growth 
of the ovary to full size she deposits the 
egg and leaves it to grow and mature. 
There is nothing more wonderful in the 
story of the instinct of wasps as told us 
by a French naturalist and repeated by 
Bergson in his “Creative Evolution.” 
The present author has observed this 
action which we call instinct, and her 
hook is an account of her own observa- 
tions in connection with a large number 
of moths and butterflies. This is not a 
manual of insect fauna, but it shows the 
reader how to learn for himself what 
the author has learned. but what few 
take pains to see. The illustrations are 
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The New History. By J. H. Robinson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


“The historian, from a narrow, scientific 
point of view, is a little higher than a man of 
letters and a good deal lower than an astron- 
omer or biologist. He need not, however, re- 
pudiate his literary associations, for they are 
eminently respectable, but he will aspire here- 
after to find out, not only exactly how things 
have been, but how they have come about. 
He will remain the critic and guide of the 
social sciences whose results he must synthe- 
size and test by the actual life of mankind as 
it appears in the past.” 

This is what Professor Robinson 
means by “the new history.” Hitherto 
history has been largely a mere political 
chronicle except where, influenced by lit- 
erary motives, it, “like melodrama, pur- 
posely selects the picturesque and lurid 
as its theme.” The latter method, the 
author points out, resembles that of a 
“clinical lecturer who dwelt upon leprosy 
and bubonic plague for fear his students 
might be bored by a description of the 
symptoms of measles and typhoid.” But 
recently the conception of history as a 
science, as a conscientious effort to ex- 
plain the world of today so far as possi- 
ble by the world of yesterday, has gained 
ground. It is this idea that Professor 
Robinson champions in the eight essays 
of the volume. The author recognizes 
the danger. that scientific history may 
lack popularity because it deals with the 
daily life and progress of mankind rather 
than with striking incidents and roman- 
tic personalities. But he holds that the 
study of the slow growth and develop- 
ment of human institutions, since by this 
method alone we can understand our so- 
cial environment, can be made as’ inter- 
esting as it is important. Professor Rob- 
inson’s own books prove that a crabbed 
style is no essential in scientific history 
and that an historian with a well devel- 
oped sense of proportion may neverthe- 
less be readable. Besides laying down 
the principles of new history, the book 
contains an application of them to the 
important questions of the true nature of 
the “fall of Rome” and the French Revo- 
lution. The idea of progress which is 
the fruit of modern natural science has 
been adopted by history, and thus the 
staunchest ally of the conservative has 
now joined the other sciences in the 
ranks of progress. In the words of the 
author : 
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“History has been regularly invoked, to 
substantiate the claims of the conservative, 
but has hitherto usually been neglected by 
the radical, or impatiently repudiated as the 
chosen weapon of his enemy. The radical has 
not yet perceived the overwhelming value to 
him of a real understanding of the past. It 
is his weapon by right, and he should wrest 
it from the hand of the conservative.” 
Using this weapon freely in the conflicts 
of the present, Professor Robinson stig- 
matizes the principle of conservatism as 
‘a hopeless and wicked anachronism.” 


Literary Notes 


....Edwin M. Borchard, Law Librarian of 
Congress, has just issued thru the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington a com- 
prehensive and scholarly Guide to the Law 
and Legal Literature of Germany. 


....The Memoirs of the Duc de Lauzun 
are the practical record of a libertine’s career 
at the close of the old régime. The author is 
one who died better than he lived. (Sturgis 
& Walton; $1.50.) 


.... Those contemplating a trip to Japan can 
do no better than read Joseph H. Lang- 
ford’s Japan of the Japanese. It is a guide 
book, history, explanation and interpretation 
all in one. (Scribner; $1.75.) 


....Tho Emerson has been an active, influ- 
ence in France and more than one man of 
letters has undergone it—Maeterlinck being 
the standard example—his essays have had 
very limited circulation there and we note 
with interest the publication thru Félix Al- 
can of Essais Choisis, a translation by Hen- 
riette Mirabaud-Thorens. 


....In War and Other Essays are contained 
seventeen papers on diversified sociological 
and public topics by William Graham Sum- 
mer, Yale University’s greatest teacher and 
most trenchant intellect of the last twenty- 
five years. The book is dogmatic, vivid, pow- 
erful, sound and thought provoking. A valu- 
able biographical introduction is contributed 
by Professor Keller. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; $2.25.) 


...-A small volume containing matter of 
large practical value will be found in Prof. 
Shailer Mathews’s published address on Scien- 
tific Management in the Churches (Univ. of 
Chicago Press; 50 cents). Prof. Mathews 


shows conclusively how the application of cer- 
tain well known principles, designed to estab- 
lish efficiency in other lines, would, if applied 
to church work, result in the conservation of 
much energy and the elimination of- great 
waste. : 
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....Some of Leonard Merrick’s best short 
stories—and our high opinion of this English- 
man as a story-teller is no secret to our 
readers—are collected in the volume Whispers 
About Women, published by Mitchell Kenner- 
ley ($1.20). Here is hammock literature for 
which no one need apologize: the cleverness, 
cynicism and sentiment are nicely combined 
with an understanding of the human heart that 
the heavy-weight novelists may well envy Mr. 
Merrick. 


....It is gratifying to note the solid schol- 
arship, wise selection of material, and lucid 
treatment which distinguish the new volumes 
of The Westminster New Testament. The 
Captivity and Pastoral Epistles are edited by 
Rev. James Strachan, M.A., and The Reve- 
lation and the Johannine Epistles, by Rev. 
A. M. Ramsay, B.D. For teachers and Bible 
students these commentaries are excellent in 
scope, trustworthiness, and style of exposition. 
(Revell; 75 cents each.) 


....If the reader can surmount the “Stum- 
bling Stones” which in the form of “Capital- 
ized Commonplaces” encumber the pages of 
Rev. Frank Crane’s Business and Kingdom 
Come (Chicago: Forbes & Co.; 75 cents), and 
is adept ‘in jumping from one broken sentence 
to another, he will! find at length in this little 
volume a panegyric on the National Cash 
Register Company and its methods of dealing 
with its employees. Both the management 
and the output of the company Mr. Crane re- 
gards as potent factors in raising the stand- 
ards of morality among working people. 


....Those admirers of Ruskin who want a 
soswellian account of all that their hero was 
and did and said in the various periods of his 
long life will find just what they want in The 
Life of John Ruskin in two fat octavo vol- 
umes by E. T. Cook (Macmillan; $7). Mr. 
Cook has done his work well in the way he set 
out to do it. To him Ruskin was one of the 
greatest of men and every detail relating to 
the life and work of the master is almost 
precious. Some of the details of Ruskin’s 
earlier years might well have been spared, to 
the shortening and bettering of the book, but 
it is an able, conscientious and worthy biog- 
raphy of a strong man—one who made his 
mistakes, yet who left the world somewhat 
better for his having lived. 


...-E. P. Dutton & Co. import new editions 
of two interesting works in Triibner’s Ori- 
ental Series: The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by 
the Shaman Twvi Li ($3.50),- with an intro- 
duction containing an account of the works 
of I-Tsing, by the late Prof. Samuel Beat: 
and the two volume Life or Legend or Gau- 
dama, The Buddha of the Burmese ($7), by 
the late Bishop Bigandet of Ramatha. 
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...eThe World Peace Foundation of Bos- 
ton deserves the thanks of international law- 
yers and peace advocates for issuing in a com- 
prehensive volume of 674 pages The Argu- 
ment of the Honorable Elihu Root, Chief 
Counsel of the United States before the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration Tribunal 
at The Hague in 1910. A reading of Senator 
Root’s address as now printed confirms the 
opinion of those who heard it when delivered, 
that it is one of the greatest speeches deliv- 
ered by any American statesman in the pres- 
ent generation. As might be expected, Dr. 
James Brown Scott, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, has written an able and excellent intro- 
duction. ($3.50.) 


...-Mr. Charles Whibley’s Studies im 
Frankness are delightfully done, and most 
pleasingly printed. His learning nowise im- 
pairs the lightness of his touch in handling 
Petronius, Heliodorus, Apuleius, Lucian, Ur- 
quhart, et al, Not all of these writers—some 
would write “none”—were altogether edify- 
ing; but Mr. Whibley writes to entertain per- 
sons of discretion, and has no more thought 
of “improving” his reader a la Chautauqua 
than the authors of the picaresque romances 
had, And whereas the latter pretended, Mr. 
Whibley does not even pretend. But tho 
he is no moralist he is a shade too much the 
dogmatist: where his faults as an essayist 
crop out he jis, moreover, overwhelmingly 
“British.” The author has not revised some 
of his statements which are no longer true: 
as that Sterne has “escaped the impertinence” 
of biographers. There are errors also in the 
hectic paper on Poe. From the publishers of 
Studies in Frankness, Messrs Dutton, we re- 
ceive also a uniform edition of Mr. Whibley’s 
Book of Scoundrels, issued at the same price 


($1.50). 


...-The acidulous Jules Lemaitre has added 
some brilliant pages to the great mass of 
French literature about Chateaubriand in the 
volume to which he gives “the Charmer’s” 
name (Paris: Calmann-Lévy; 3 francs 50). 
The ten chapters which compose the book were 
read at the Société des Conférences in the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain last winter as lec- 
tures: M. Lemaitre having succeeded the late 
Ferdinand Brunetiére as lecturer. A fair 
notion of the academician’s manner is given 
by this passage from the third page of the 
book: 

“On September 4, 1768, was born, at St. Malo, in 
a dark and narrow street, called the Street of the 
the Chevalier Francois-Auguste de Chateau 

‘He was almost dead when he came into the 
light.’ ‘The moaning of the waves, excited by a squall, 
and announcing the autumnal equinox, prevented his 
cries from being heard. The noise of the tempest 
was his first cradle song. Heaven seemed to bring 
together these diverse circumstances to place in his 


cradle the image of his destines.’ In fine, Chateau- 
briand was born without any simplicity.” 


Certainly he lived with very little: and he 
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was always rhetorical, Yet M. Lemaitre’s 
railing tone suggests that Chateaubriand’s ac- 
count of his birth (reproduced from the “Mé- 
moires d’Outre-tombe”) was entirely imagi- 
native: whereas the famous night was just 
as stormy (at St. Malo) as he represents it. 
Chateaubriand’s sin (if sin it is) is giving 
the effect that nature provided the storm in 
honor of his coming “into the light.” M. 
Lemaitre professes to love Chateaubriand, 
tho he cannot respect him. His “love” proves 
no embarrassment to the brilliant, cynical and 
caustic annotator. 


.. August Strindberg, who died at Stock- 
holm on May 14, was famous as a novelist 
and dramatist in Scandinavia, Germany and 
France. In recent years he has become fairly 
well known in this country also, and his play 
“The Father” was attempted during the pres- 
ent season at a New York theater. Strind- 
berg was born in 1840, and passed thru many 
vicissitudes, working for a time as schoolmas- 
ter, theatrical supernumerary and doctor’s as- 
sistant. His experience in this last capacity sug- 
gests a parallel with Ibsen, who once worked 
in a chemist’s shop; and it is said that Ibsen, 
in talking to Schering (who translated Strind- 
berg into German) pointed to a photograph 
of the Swedish author with the words: “Here 
is one who will be greater than I.” This is 
the only recorded instance of Ibsen being too 
modest. 


.. Strindberg was a prolific writer during 
many years of partial sanity. He was only 
thirty when his attack upon society in the 
form of a novel, “The Red Room,” made a 
name for him. The “Swedish Ibsen” outgrew 
in great measure his atheism and cult of law- 
lessness. Socialism, Nietzscheism and Cath- 
olicism attracted him at different periods. A 
misogynist, he certainly had opportunities for 
studying women, since he married three times 
—unhappily in each case, A hint of his sus- 
picion, where women are concerned, is found 
in his play in four acts, called with slight jus- 
tification a comedy, There Are Crimes and 
Crimes. This play is “Rausch” (Intoxica- 
tion) in the German translation; “Comrades” 
is the title by which it is known in England 
The new version is the work of Edwin Bjérk- 
man (Scribner; 75 cents). Treating of 
artist-life in Paris, it discusses the re- 
lations of the sexes where the marriage 
tie is replaced by one that shares many of its 
inconveniences, but not its legal or religious 
sanction. Perhaps Mr. Bjorkman is justified 
in writing that Strindberg “is first and last. 
and has always been, a moralist,” but this 
moralist who created his best work between 
spells of madness has little to teach the world, 
either of life or of technic. 
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Pebbles 


A PESSIMIST 1s one to whom “Swat the 
fly!” sounds louder than “Play ball !”—Logan 
CW. Va.) Banner. 


A LAKE of boiling mud has been discovered 
in Java. Still, Baltimore is to have the Dem- 
ocratic national convention.—Cleveland Leader. 


AN ALLEGORY. 
There once were two cats in Kilkenny, 
And each cat thought that there was one cat 
too many, 
And they scratched and they fit and they tore 
and they bit, 
’Til instead of two cats—there weren't any. 


“On, mother,” sobbed the young wife, “T’ve 
discov ered that John doesn’t trust me. 

“Why, my child, what has he done?” 

“Well, you know, I cooked my first dinner 
for him tod ay and he invited a friend to dine 
with him.” 

The sobs broke out afresh. “And, oh, 
mother, the man he invited was a doctor!”— 
Pathfinder. 


Tue little maid gazed thoughtfully at her 
father. “Papa,” she said, “do you know what 
I’m going to give you for your birthday?” 

“No, dear,” he answered, “Tell me.” 

“A nice new china shaving-mug, with gold 
flowers all around,” said the little maid. 

“But, my dear,” explained her mother, “papa 
has a nice one, just like that, already.” 

“No, he hasn't,” the little daughter an- 
swered, thoughtfully, ’cos—’cos—I’ve just 
dropped it!”"—Newark Star. 


SAY THIS QUICKLY. 


Betty Botter bought some butter. 

“But,” she said, “this butter’s bitter; 

If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter. 

But if a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit o’ butter 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 

So ’twas better Betty Botter 

Bought a bit of better butter. 
—Tit-Bits 


“You ought to have seen Mr. Marshall when 
he called upon Dolly the other night,” re- 
marked Johnny to his sister’s young man, who 
was taking tea with the family. “I tell vou 
he looked fine sitting there alongside of her 
with his arm—” 

“Johnny!” gasped his sister, her 
color of a boiled lobster. 

“Well, so he did,” persisted Johnny. 
had his arm—” 


face the 


“He 


“John!” screamed his mother frantically. 

“Why,” whined the boy, “I was- 

“John,” said his father sternly, “leave the 
room!” 


And Johnny left, crying as he went: “I was 


only going to say that he had his army clothes 
on. '—Ladies’ 


Home Journal, 
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The Contests at Chicago 


In two days of last week the Republi- 
can National Committee, at Chicago, 
heard testimony and made decisions af- 
fecting seventy-two contested seats. At 
the request of Mr. Taft, and not in ac- 
cordance with the usual practice, public- 
ity was given to the proceedings. Rep- 
resentatives of the press associations 
were admitted, and long reports were 
telegraphed to the newspapers of the 
country. It was known that a majority 
of the members of the committee were in 
favor of the nomination of Mr. Taft. He 
and they decided that there must be no 
ground for a complaint from Mr. Roose- 
velt about votes cast against him in se- 
cret session. And so the testimony and 
the lawyers’ arguments were reported 
and published by the press. 

In all of the seventy-two cases the 
committee’s decision was in favor of the 
Taft delegates: In almost all the vote 
was unanimous, altho a test vote in one 
of them showed that at least fifteen of 
the fifty-three members of the committee 
were Roosevelt men. With respect to 
twenty-two of the twenty-four Alabama 
seats there was a unanimous vote; there 
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was opposition in the case of two (from 
the Ninth District), the committee vote 


being thirty-eight to fifteen. Nearly all, 
or about nine-tenths, of the decisions in 
seventy-two cases were made by unani- 
mous vote. In the case of one Arkansas 
district, two stood for the Roosevelt dele- 
gates and forty-nine against them. 

The truth is, so far as we can learn, 
that the Roosevelt contests had so flimsy 
a basis and were so ridiculous that not 
even the avowed Roosevelt men in the 
committee could support them. They 
were surprised to see such cases serious- 
ly presented for their consideration. Sen- 
ator Borah, a member of the committee, 
is counted as a Roosevelt man. We find 
several newspapers ascribing to him the 
remark that of all the seventy-two con- 
tests made in the interest of Mr. Roose- 
velt, only two had a show of merit. 

It is generally understood that these 
and other contests affecting the seats of 
Southern delegates were due to the la- 
bors of Ormsby McHarg, who has re- 
cently spent much time in the Southern 
States, to promote there Mr. Roosevelt’s 
interests. When it was proposed that 
Senator Root should be temporary chair- 
man, Mr. McHarg protested, saying: 

“We propose to organize the convention 
along lines that would not be at all comfort- 
able for Senator Koot as presiding officer. 
That convention must have as chairman a 
man who is in accord with Colonel Roosevelt’s 
views and policies, and that means it must be 
some one other than Senator Root. It is 
obviously impossible to have a chairman de- 
livering a keynote speech who is out of sym- 
pathy with Colonel Roosevelt and the Pro- 
gressive cause. There is no other side to that 
question. 

But the same Ormsby McHarg had 
said in a published statement, in No- 
vember, 1910, just before the election 
in New York: 

“My Republicanism is the kind that is bred 
in the bone, but I cannot vote for Theodore 
Roosevelt. Although he professes to be the 
leader of the Republican party, he is not a 
Republican, according to my idea of one. He 
is doing everything in his power to under- 
mine President Taft, and is working all the 
time for the nomination for President in 1912. 

“He is the most dangerous figure in public 
life in America, and if he should: be elected 

President we should have hard work to get 
him out of the White House again. I be- 
lieve the time to vote against him is next 
Tuesday, and that is what I prépose to do.” 
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This, however, was said before his 
profitable attorney’s contract with the 
Choctaw Indians was canceled by Pres- 
ident Taft, upon the recommendation of 
a Congressional committee and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

After the Alabama decisions, Mr. 
Roosevelt said he had not expected 
more than two delegates from that State. 
But he and the manager of his campaign 
had for a long time been publicly claim- 
ing the entire twenty-four, and the As- 
sociated Press report shows that Mr. 
McHarg, representing his interests, ap- 
peared before the committee as counsel 
and argued for the acceptance of all the 
twenty-four Roosevelt contestants. Mr. 
Roosevelt, complaining about the loss of 
two in the Ninth Alabama District, said 
that officials had been sent to the peni- 
tentiary for deeds not a whit worse than 
the action of the committee. But he 
said nothing about nearly seventy con- 
tests in which the Roosevelt case was 
so weak that his friends in the commit- 
tee had to turn their backs to it. Ought 
there to be no punishment, by public 
opinion or otherwise, for persons who 
manufacture such contests? 

We suspect that the Alabama and 
Arkansas cases are typical, and that the 
committee—proceeding deliberately and 
in the presence of press stenographers— 
after taking testimony and hearing the 
arguments of Mr. McHarg will reject 
many other Roosevelt contestants. 


The Way of the Conventions 


Every citizen knows that he never 


votes in November for a President. He 
votes only for Electors, who will elect a 
President. This is a fiction put into the 
Constitution when it was really thought 
that wisely chosen Electors would have 
freedom of choice. They have none, as 
they meet already pledged for a candi- 
date designated and imposed upon them. 
They need not be wise men; dummies 
would do just as well. 

Therefore party conventions to select 
the nominees of the parties. The dummy 
Electors are, under the Constitution, 
equal for each State to the total number 
of its Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. Thus Wyoming has three, 
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because it has two Senators and but one 
Representative; populous States have 
more Representatives, and therefore 
more Electors. For the nominating con- 
ventions the number of delegates is for 
each State double that of its Electors; 
thus Wyoming has six. For the sake of 
courtesy and keeping up party life, six 
delegates each are admitted from the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, altho 
their residents have no vote for Presi- 
dent. 

The delegates to the Presidential con- 
ventions are chosen by Congressional 
districts, two from each, and four “at 
large” by the State as a whole to repre- 
sent the two Senators; an equal number 
of alternates are also designated. Until 
this year they have been chosen by dele- 
gated conventions, whether of the sev- 
eral Congressional districts within the 
State or at a State convention; but under 
new laws in certain States this year they 
have been chosen by the direct vote of 
the registered members of the parties 
under what is called the direct primary 
system. Whether chosen by the direct 
primary system or by delegated conven- 
tions, the preferred candidates for the 
Presidency are before the voter, and the 
delegates to the Presidential conventions 
of the parties go with a full understand- 
ing whom they will vote for. They may 
be absolutely pledged to their chosen 
candidate, or they may go unpledged, 
allowed, when they meet in convention, 
to cast their votes as seems wise. The 
delegates from a State may be required 
to vote as a unit, or they may be per- 
mitted to vote individually. Yet any 
delegate can disregard instructions, for 
his vote is his own. This may be done 
corruptly, and any one who does it will 
be under suspicion unless the political 
reason is evident. 

The Presidential convention will meet 
in a large city where there is abundant 
hotel accommodation for the delegates 
and the adherents of the candidates, who 
attend in multitudes, and in an immense 
hall. A week or more before the meet- 
ing of the convention, the national com- 
mittee of the party meets there to pre- 
pare for it, and particularly to provide a 
preliminary roll of the voting members. 
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There will be contesting delegations 
from some States, and the national com- 
mittee will hear their claims and decide 
which has the right of admission; but 
the convention when it meets will have 
the right to reverse the decision of the 
national committee, altho this will sel- 
dom be done. This national committee 
has held over from the previous national 
convention. 

When the convention meets on the ap- 
pointed day in June or July, the State 
delegations find their seats assigned to 
them, and each has its chosen leader. 
The convention is called to order by the 
chairman of the national committee, and 
a temporary chairman previously agreed 
upon is nominated and elected. He 
makes a short speech and then the secre- 
taries and clerks are appointed, and the 
committees, particularly those on cre- 
dentials and platform. Their names 
have already been selected by the 
national committee, and they usually go 
thru with no opposition. Indeed, the 


credentials have been already acted on 
by the national committee, but -may be 
reconsidered. The platform has already 
been drafted by shrewd leaders. 


After 
these appointments the convention ad- 
journs for the day. 

At the second session, after the cus- 
tomary prayer by a local clergyman, the 
permanent chairman is appointed, who 
begins his duties with an elaborate 
speech. The platform is then read, if 
agreed upon, and amendments are al- 
lowed. The platform praises the past 
administration of the party, if it has 
been in power, or condemns it if not in 
power, and tells what are the measures 
to which the party will be pledged in the 
coming campaign. On points on which 
there is difference in the party care is 
required not to offend either faction. 

The roll of the States is then called 
for nominations. When a State is called 
whose delegation is to present a candi- 
date, the chosen speaker mounts the 
platform and makes a fervid nominating 
address. He describes the candidate’s 
qualifications, but avoids mentioning his 
name, which everybody anticipates, until 
the culminating point. when the candi- 
date’s sunnorters break into riotous ap- 
plause. which may continue for an hour, 
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with shouting, marching, band-playing 
and every show of enthusiasm. This 
scene may be repeated when other candi- 
dates’ names are thus presented. One or 
two other speakers may second each 
nomination. 

When the nominations are concluded 
the voting begins. The chairman calls 
for Alabama and ends with Wyoming. 
The chairman of the State delegation 
rises and gives the vote of his State, 
whether his delegation votes solid or not. 
If the vote thus announced is doubted 
the delegates are called on to vote indi- 
vidually. Sometimes this first vote will 
select the party’s candidate, but often a 
number of votes will be required. At 
the first voting the delegations will do 
their duty by voting for their special 
favorite sons, who have little chance of 
being chosen, and who can be discarded 
in the trading that will come later. If 
no candidate has a majority in the Re- 
publican convention, or the two-thirds 
required in the Democratic convention, 
a second vote is taken, and as many 
more as may be necessary, even if it 
takes several days. Now is the time for 
consultations between delegations, with a 
view to combinations and persuasions, 
until a majority, or in the case of the 
Democratic convention, two-thirds are 
agreed on a candidate. Now is the time 
to bring in a “dark horse,” if no persua- 
sion can bring over the delegates to 
choose one of the leading candidates. 
He will be some one known to all to 
be of respectable character, who has 
aroused no antagonisms. When the 
party candidate has ‘been finally chosen, 
the spokesmen for the other candidates 
move to make the choice unanimous, fol- 
lowing a season of noisy jubilation, and 
the weary convention, with little trouble 
or delay, selects a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, perhaps an_ unsuccessful 
candidate, or some one whose choice will 
placate the defeated faction, and the 
convention adjourns. For a few days the 
newspapers are full of the story, but the 
vacation period is on, the country quiets 
down after the nominations of the two 
leading parties are made, and rests until 
the middle of September opens the cam- 
paign, which ends with the election on 
the first Tuesday in November. 
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One of the Democratic Candidates 


In the Democratic National Conven- 
tion a two-thirds vote (729) will be re- 
quired for a nomination, It will 
be admitted, we think, that no one 
whom Mr. Bryan has vigorously, persist- 
ently and even bitterly opposed will be 
nominated. The man whom his party 
has honored by placing his name three 
times at the head of its ticket has so con- 
siderable a following that his views will 
be accepted by at least one-third of the 
convention. He is to be in the conven- 
tion as a delegate. Mr. Bryan’s disap- 
proval probably excludes Governor Har- 
mon. We may say that it also excludes 
Representative Underwood. But each of 
these men has only a small number of 
delegates. The leaders in the canvass are 
Speaker Clark and Governor Wilson. 
Mr. Clark is at the head of the list, but 
the Governor is not far behind him. 


Still, it is not probable that either will 
have on the first ballot even a majority 
of the convention.. And two-thirds of the 
delegates will be required. 

Mr. Clark is a man of engaging per- 
sonality, who has in recent years become 


prominent as a party leader in the House. 
Apparently there are a great many Dem- 
ocrats, in the East as well as in the West, 
who think that with him as its nominee 
the party could carry those so-called 
doubtful States whose electoral votes 
must be added to those of the South if 
the party is to be successful. We shall 
not undertake now to make an analysis 
of election returns, but shall say that 
three of the States we have in mind are 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
Others are Ohio, Indiana and Massachu- 
setts. If the Democratic party can add 
the first three to the South it will need 
only a few more votes, and success in 
those three States would make it easy to 
find them elsewhere. 

It is now expected that Mr. Clark will 
go to the convention with almost a ma- 
jority and with more delegates than any 
other candidate can show. Having been 
in public life for many years he has a 
record. We shall quote a few of his re- 
marks. The memory of the late Grover 
Cleveland is greatly respected in the three 
States we first mentioned. Of him Mr. 
Clark said in the House: 
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“There are but two men in all the hoary 
registers of time that Cleveland’s name ought 
to be associated with—Judas Iscariot and 
Benedict Arnold. Shades of Arnold, forgive 
the profanation! Upon reflection, I think 
really I ought to beg the pardon of Judas 
Iscariot, because after his treason he did have 
the grace to go out and hang himself.” 

Mr. Cleveland, he also asserted, was 
“not a Democrat,” had never been a 
Democrat, but being “the tool of the 
plutocrats,” had masqueraded as a 
Democrat. He had been “the best 
friend the Republicaf party ever had,” 
and had “played a colossal bunce game 
on the Democratic party.” He had 
“held it in his pudgy fist to keep the 
party in power for a quarter of a cen- 
tury,” but had “stolen the livery of 
heaven to serve the devil in.” 

It seems unnecessary to say that this 
part of Mr. Clark’s record would not 
be cited to his political advantage in 
New York, New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut. There are other States where it 
would repel many voters whose support 
the party needs. 


His unfavorable opinion as to what is 
called the merit system in the civil serv- 
ice—the fruit of civil service reform— 
was repeatedly and forcibly exprest. He 
called it “the greatest and most monu- 
mental fraud ever adopted or proposed 
in a civilized country,” and added: 


“We want true civil service accomplished 
by placing only Democrats on guard from 
Martha’s Vineyard to the Aleutian Islands, 
and from the Lake of the Woods to the Dry 
Tortugas.” 


The scope of this was not quite so 
broad as that which he would give to the 
Monroe Doctrine: 


“Congress should formulate the Monroe 
Doctrine as we now understand it. and it 
should be in words about as follows: “The 
American Republic hereby takes all of North 
America, Central America, South America, 
and all the islands of the adjacent seas under 
the shadow of her protecting wing, guarantees 
to them any form of government they choose, 
and warns Furope, Asia and Africa to keep 
their hands off the Western Hemisphere on 
the penalty of being thrashed within an inch 
of their lives.” 


It will be observed that he included 
Canada. The opinion about Canada 
which he exprest during the recent reci- 
procity debate had been held by him for 
a long time. Nine years ago, when sup- 
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porting the bill 
Cuba, he said: 

“I am in favor of this bill because there 
are two pieces of ground on the North Amer- 
ican continent that I want to see annexed to 
the United States. One is Cuba, and the 
other is every foot of the British North 
American possessions, no matter how far 
north they extend.” 

We should add that he also said he 
was not in favor of annexing them by 
force: 

“IT am not in favor of conquering them. 
There is no reason why they should be con- 
quered, and if we act with any sense they 
wili come to us peaceably, and this bill is a 
step in the right direction.” 

At times he has suggested a violent 
and extremely radical way of reforming 
the tariff, as when he said: 

“The gentleman from North Carolina as- 
serted that I would destroy every custom- 
house in America. He is entirely correct. 
if 1 had my way today, sir, I would tear 
them all down, from turret to foundation 
stone, for from the beginning they have been 
nothing but dens of robbers.” 

We recall his desire for the “abolition 
of the Diplomatic Corps,” and we do not 
forget his many earnest speeches in 
favor of the free coinage of silver, one 
of which ended as follows: 

“My brethren, the magnificent silver-white 
steed stands pawing impatiently at our gates. 
Let us vault into the saddle and ride him into 
the realm of unfailing prosperity, amid the 
benedictions of a grateful people.” 

If Mr. Clark should be naminated, his 
campaign addresses would have an 
entertaining flavor. Undoubtedly he 
wotild defend his record, to a part of 
which we have referred, and would add 
something to it. Democrats who are 
now supporting his candidacy should ask 
themselves whether the record already 
made has their approval, and whether it 
would draw to a Clark ticket, in the 
doubtful States, the votes of those 
thoughtful independents whose aid the 
party will need. 


for reciprocity with 


Intervention in Cuba 


WE take it for granted, as we have 
previously said, that there will be no in- 
tervention in Mexico; but Cuba offers a 
different proposition. The conditions in 
that island during the past week have not 
improved, and the reports are so dis- 
quieting that President Taft has been 
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obliged to give a new warning to the 
Cuban President that unless the disturb- 
ances are speedily put down he will be 
obliged to send soldiers as well as the 
marines already landed and assume the 
government. No soldiers have as yet 
been sent, but they are ready to go on an 
hour’s notice, and more ships of war and 
more marines are already in Cuban har- 
bors. 

President Gomez has shown no little 
verbal earnestness, but no real vigor. It 
is likely that the reason for his failure to 
act with vigor is the lack of funds. The 
treasury is utterly exhausted thru ex- 
travagant and corrupt contracts and ex- 
penditures, so that it is impossible to pay 
current bills, altho the receipts from im- 
ports are quite sufficient to carry on the 
government in an honest way. The ne- 
groes who are in rebellion, particularly 
in the Oriente Province, demand simply 
the recognition that was promised them 
when Gomez became President, but 
which has neyer been given. Their 
leader claims that this is not a negro up- 
rising, for many white men are con- 
nected with it. This is true, after the 
Cuban definition of a white man, which 
embraces those of mixt blood. They 
call a man white in Cuba who is not pure 
black, while we call a man black who is 
not pure white. 

Very few Cubans, white or black, de- 
sire that the United States should 
take possession of the island. It was not 
so a few years ago, before the last inter- 
vention, but under Governor Magoon’s 
administration Cuba incurred a_ great 
debt, and President Gomez has. made 
things worse still, so that now there are 
few who would choose American inter- 
vention, having the notion that there 
would be as much graft under one con- 
trol as under the other. But Americans 
who hold very large interests in Cuba 
believe that there would at least be peace, 
and that the graft would be less erratic 
than under any one of the Cuban parties. 

We do not believe that annexation 
would duplicate the administration under 
Governor Magoon. The Government of 
Porto Rico is fairly satisfactory ; and the 
island is prosperous. Indeed it is not 
necessary for the regeneration of Cuba 
that it should be annexed. It is enough 
that the island, remaining nominally in- 
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dependent, should be under American 
protection, but that there should be ap- 
pointed an American in control of the 
treasury, as is the case in Santo Do- 
mingo, or as was the case with Persia 
under Mr. Shuster. Then there would 
be no such opportunity for grait and no 
provocation tor seditious uprisings. Ulti- 
mately Cuba should, like Porto Rico, be 
absolute American territory, but for the 
present it may be as well that the island 
be allowed yet another chance to pre- 
serve relative autonomy, but with a firm 
control of its exchequer. Were Mr. 
Roosevelt President we presume annexa- 
tion would uot be delayed three months. 


Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 


WE trust that not one of our thought- 
ful readers—and it is such readers that 
we value and seek—will fail to read and 
ponder the extraordinary address by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen which we print in this 
issue, 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen is one of the world’s 
most historic men. By consent of Chi- 
nese belief it is he that has overturned 
the old Manchu rule of centuries, and, 
more than that, has replaced by a mod- 
ern republic the imperial government of 
thousands of years. He has done it in 
the simplest, most original and yet most 
ideal way, not by leading an army, not 
having ever commanded even a single 
company of soldiers, and with the slight- 
est effusion of blood; just by going about 
for years in China, among the Chinese 
of this country, consorting with the Chi- 
nese students in Japan, talking to them, 
of human rights. So quietly did he do 
this that the outside world did not know 
that such a man existed; and yet he was 
undermining the very foundations of 
the ancient evil institutions of the nation 
and re-establishing them on the new 
foundation .of equal rights for all men. 
Incredible would have seemed the pur- 
pose, if we had known of it, and yet it 
succeeded; and when this house of 
cards, these walls of Jericho, fell down, 
by universal acclaim this unheralded, in- 
significant, unknown dreamer, this im- 
practical reformer, was made first Presi- 
dent of the new Republic of China. 
Others had done the visible work of 
overthrow, but his was the inspiration, 
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his the dynamic, ethereal current that 
had conveyed the compeiling message all 
over the twenty-two provinces of China. 

‘Lhen he was elected the leader of the 
successful republic; and then he re- 
signed. Why? This address tells us. 

He has a yet greater task on hand. 
He would not only create the republic, 
he would create the new social institu- 
tions of the country. He sees not only 
the wrongs of imperial tyranny, but the 
evils which endanger the civilizations of 
the West, and he would escape them. 
The perils of accumulated wealth and 
galling poverty the has observed in 
Europe and America, and he would 
teach a better way to his own people. 
Our civilization is seething with the pas- 
sion of class hatred. We call it the “un- 
rest” of the working people, who are 
threatening by violcnce to seize the reins 
of government, to destroy old vested 
rights, to deny the claims of property to 
rule, and, we fear, to raise a civil war 
whose end we cannot guess. Can it be 
that our boasted civilization rests on 
double foundations of sand and rock, on 
both democracy and plutocracy, on prin- 
ciples that in the end will be found in- 
consistent, unstable, and that must in- 
volve disaster to the civilization that 
rests upon the two? 

So Dr. Sun believes. Such danger 
has he seen in these Western lands, and 
this danger he would avoid for his new 
republic. What we cannot reform with- 
out civil war, perhaps, he would have 
China guard against at the very begin- 
ning. Can she not, he says, give the re- 
public a real democracy which has in it 
setting before them the lessons of patri- 
otism and teaching them the principles 
no danger of rule by selfish wealth? 
There have been various suggestions, 
made by sociologist reformers, but, with 
our huge and powerful vested interests, 
it seems almost impossible to make them 
practical. Some would see in the divi- 
sion of land and the assumption by the 
state of the unearned increment a way 
to curb the monstrous growth of indi- 
vidual wealth; and this Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
seems to have in mind. The way of 
Socialism he may also consider, and the 
ownership of the soil by the people at 
large. Others have thought to limit the 
amount of wealth which can be trans- 

















mitted by will or gift to one’s children 
or successors, or to a trust in their favor. 
It is in such ways, or in other ways, that 
just now, at this critical time, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen would fix the new institutions 
that will save China from the convul- 
sions that threaten us of the West. He 
leaves the task of preserving order for 
the present to men of iron, to Yuan Shih- 
kai and his advisers, and gives himself to 
the larger task, a task of long outlook, 
which shall have permanent value. He 
is not a ruler; he is a statesman and 
philosopher. He does not care to rule; 
he wou'd discover the bas:c princ’ples 
and mold the lasting institutions which 
will create a prosperous and contented 
nation. 

Such has been, and is, his double task, 
to create the republic, and to create a 
secial order that shall make the republic 
secure. We honor our Washington, who 
led the armies which achieved our inde- 
pendence, who was the first President of 
these United States, and who taught the 
feeble nation to avoid entangling alli- 
ances. Greece honored Solon, who gave 
her laws and institutions. It is not am- 
bition, not the love of personal glory, but 
pure patriotism and extraordinary wis- 
dom, which made this Chinese statesman 
seek the regeneration of his country not 
by arms, but by. the dissemination of 
ideas, and who lays down the display of 
power that he may again go about, a new 
Solon, a new Confucius, telling rulers 
how they should master greed and 
assure a contented people. 


The Korean Christian Arrests 


THE careful reading of the full corre- 
spondence between the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in Korea and the Presbvterian 

soard in New York, on the one side, and 
the Japanese Ambassador in Washing- 
ton ‘and the Governor-General of Korea, 
on the other side, produces a very un- 
pleasant impression on the mind. This 
correspondence is voluminous, and has 
not been published in full. We gather 
from it that the missionaries believe that 
some six thousand members of the 
Christian churches in Korea have been 
arrested and imprisoned for months 
without trial, and numbers of them tor- 
tured, to compel confessions that they 
have been engaged in a conspiracy to 
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murder Governor-General Terauchi, and 
that among these men arrested are#the 
leaders and teachers in the Presbyterian 
churches, men of high character, whose 
influence has been for loyal acceptance 
of the Japanese Government. 

The Japanese authorities do not admit 
that any such number have been arrested, 
but they do believe there was such a plot 
and that its center was in the Presby- 
terian mission of Northern Japan; and 
Governor Terauchi says that out of fifty 
persons transferred to the Public Procu- 
rator’s office by the police authorities for 
trial forty-three belong to the Presby- 
terian Church, four to other Christian 
denominations, and only three are non- 
Christians. The charges of torture he 
denies. 

The conclusion we are inclined to draw 
is that a certain antecedent prejudice 
against Christian missions in Korea nat- 
uraliy arose in the Japanese Government 
because of the active part taken by one 
missionary in favor of Korean independ- 
ence at the time when Japan took pos- 
session after the war with Russia. That 
missionary withdrew, or was withdrawn, 
from Korea; and the mission body as a 
whole has been quite loyal to the new 
government. But we presume that the 
great influx of Korean converts before 
formal annexation was augmented by a 
large number of Koreans who professed 
themselves Christians and who joined 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
(to which the Government now gives 
$5,000 a year) to make it a cover 


for political purposes against Japan. 
Many of these withdrew from the 
churches after annexation, and we 


have heard nothing of late of the ef- 
fort for “‘a million converts in the year.” 
3ut the missionaries and the Korean pas- 
tors generally strongly supported loyal 
acceptance of Japanese rule and did 
much to quiet the opposition. Yet the 
Koreans’ resistance showed itself in the 
assassination of Prince Ito, and it was 
not strange that his successor as Gov- 
ernor-General was General Terauchi, the 
head of the Japanese army. It was nat- 
ural that the Japanese authorities should 
be suspicious and watchful, and not 
strange that they should suspect the 
Christians of secret plottings. 

The military gendarmerie, rather than 
the civil department, was responsible for 
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detective work and for order, and there 
were gifts and honors. for those who 
were successful in ferreting out political 
designs. It is quite possible that the 
gendarmerie did not confine themselves 
to the lawful civilized procedures pre- 
vailing in Japan, and that arbitrary and 
unjust arrests were made on false evi- 
dence, and that there were cases of tor- 
ture to compel confessions, as under the 
old Korean procedure, is not improbable. 
Evidently the missionaries who are in the 
closest sympathetic touch with their peo- 
ple so believe. It is pleasant to learn 
that in the case of fifty prisoners whom 
one missionary was allowed to visit he 
found them in good health and not tor- 
tured. It ‘is to be hoped that the trials 
will be hastened after the long delay, and 
the guilty punished, the innocent freed, 
and conditions revert to those of confi- 
dence and peace. We have sufficient 
faith in Japanese justice to believe that 
this will be the case. 


We are so near the 
William J. Bryan time of the Republican 

convention that it is 
not worth while to forecast the result 
further than to say that it looks likely 
that Mr. Taft will be nominated by a 
small majority, against a disgruntled 
minority. While we do not anticipate a 
bolt and a new party, the chances of Mr. 
Taft’s re-election—or of Mr. Roosevelt, 
if nominated—do not look very bright. 
It is hardly likely that either Governor 
Wilson or Speaker Clark can receive a 
two-thirds vote in the convention. That 
would send the delegates after a “dark 
horse,” and he is in the convention as a 


- delegate, and in every one’s mind, Mr. 


Bryan. If Mr. Taft is the Republican 
nominee, as seems likely, a progressive 
will be sought by the Democrats, and 
with Governor Wilson and Speaker 
Clark eliminated, whom can the choice 
fall upon but Mr. Bryan, who has equally 
favored both of them? Harmon and 
Underwood will both be impossible. He 
has not intimated that he will be a candi- 
date, but he does not need to. There he 
is; behold him for yourselves. He has 
acted wisely during these late months, 
has gotten over his “cross of gold” folly, 
and has kept himself in the eye of his 
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party, while refusing to be a candidate. 
[is method may prove more successful 
than that of Mr. Roosevelt. 


The recent quad- 
More Church Union rennial meeting of 

the Methodist 
Protestant General Conference made it 
probable that there would be a union of 
that body with the United Brethren, 
which would assure a denomination of 
over half a million members. We had 
no faith that the negotiations of the 
Methodist Protestants with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church could result suc- 
cessfully, and the General Conference 
ended them. There are strong commit- 
tees of the two former bodies at work 
over the conditions of union, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that they will suc- 
ceed. But we wish the two denomina- 
tions could call speedy extra meetings of 
their two General Conferences at the 
same place and agree to conclude the 
union which both desire, which is the 
main thing, and then arrange the minor 
unimportant details later. We observe 
that next year the Northern Presbyte- 
rians, the United Presbyterians and the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians are to 
hold their General Assemblies in At- 
lanta, Ga., which would afford an excel- 
lent opportunity for the three denomina- 
tions to agree to unite in one. We are 
sure that the Congregationalists regret 
that the opportunity they had to form a 
union with the United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants was so ruthlessly 
thrown away in Cleveland five years ago. 


Mr. Carnegie’s rectorial 
address to the students 
of Aberdeen University 
who elected him, is printed in good sim- 
plified spelling, somewhat more ad- 
vanced than what we venture to adopt, 
but to which we make no criticism, un- 
less it be of “mitey” (mighty), instead 
of mity, and “quartette” for quartet. 
“Concensus” for consensus we take to 
be something not so good as simplified 
spelling. It has been a usual thing in 


Mr. Carnegie 
as Rector 


such an address to discuss topics that 
would be more interesting to the pro- 
fessors and distinguished visitors, but 
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Mr. Carnegie very wisely addresi the 
students, giving them excellent advice. 
We note his very positive advice that 
young men intending to go into business 
should neither drink alcoholic liquors 
nor smoke tobacco. He puts it thus 
quaintly: “Remain teetotalers until you 
hav become millionaires”; and, again: 
“The young man who drinks or smokes 
voluntarily handicaps himself in the 
race of life”; and, again: “If there were 
two candidates for promotion equaily 
matcht, and one smoked and the other 
did not, the latter would be preferd 
as less extravagant and more sensible.” 
These statements are indubitably true, 
and yet in this country collegc graduates 
call their reunions “smokers”! Mr. 
Carnegie believes that rich men should 
be required to pay heavy taxes: 

“While an income tax may have some seri- 

ous but still not overwhelming objections, 
there is no objection whatever to one-half of 
the millionaire’s hoard being taken by the 
State at his deth.” 
He does not hesitate to condemn the 
British primogeniture system, the or- 
ders of nobility, the plural voting and 
the Established Church, all given up by 
the British colonies as well as by the 
United States. Altho the reading of the 
address was accompanied and followed 
by the customary noisy rowdyism, the 
speaker was most warmly cheered by the 
students. 


It is very true that 
Women as Pastors Saint Paul did not al- 

low women to speak 
in a religious meeting or to usurp au- 
thority over the man; and we suppose 
that may be quoted as a_ prohibition 
against women being ordained as pastors 
of churches. We know of no other fair 
reason that can be given for the decision 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
last week that it is not expedient that a 
woman be ordained as pastor. We do 
know that dozens, or hundreds. of 
women do act as pastors in evangelical 
churches in this country and serve in that 
capacity to great satisfaction, Paul to the 
contrary notwithstanding. But Paul 
does not now forb‘d it. He only for- 
bade it then. Even Presbyterians, who 
are generally fairly strict in their ac- 
ceptance of inspiration, do not interpret 
his command as binding on the matter 
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of teaching. They allow women to teach 
men in the Sunday-school, in mixt col- 
leges, in foreign missions, and in a multi- 
tude of ways. What Paul taught was 
not a religious principle, but a local con- 
ventionality, due to the condition of 
Greek civilization. We have grown out 
of that, and Paul’s teaching on the sub- 
ject is no longer binding on us. If Paul 
lived now he would speak very differ- 
ently to us from what he spoke to 
Timothy at Ephesus. And, indeed, it is 
not clear that Paul was quite consistent 
in this matter, for he allowed the women 
of Corinth to pray and prophesy in public 
if they were sufficiently modest about it 
to have the head covered and to wear 
long hair; and one that can pray and 
prophesy to edification is half fitted for 
the pastoral office. But the General As- 
sembly did not say that the Bible forbids 
women to be ordained, but only that it 
is now “inexpedient.” That is mild lan- 
guage, and it may yet be found ex- 
pedient. | 


It is often said that Columbia Uni- 
versity and the higher education of this 
city has gone into the hands of Jews and 
others of foreign parentage; and this is 
supported by the gibe of President and 
Governor Woodrow Wilson to Presi- 
dent Butler on the latter’s short hours 
of sleep: “He that watcheth over Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep.” But 
one has only to run down the list of the 
1,479 graduates of Columbia University 
last week to see that the old American 
race is not outnumbered by Jews or 
by foreigners. Of the first 100 names 
in the alphabetical list of bachelors in 
art and science we count sixty names 
that are plainly English, and forty that 
may be foreign, including such German 
names as Hinrichs, Mayer and Meyer, 
which have long been naturalized, and 
certain names originally Irish or Scotch 
thrown in for good measure. The names 
of the women graduates of Barnard and 
the Teachers’ College run in about the 
same proportion, so that we may be 
proud of the old stock, and no less of the 
new which reinforces it. 


It is not quite clear that the Presby- 
terian General Assembly did the proper 
thing in revoking its election of Secre- 
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tary Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to be one of its representatives 
to the Pan-Presbyterian Council because 
he had accepted the honorary presidency 
of the Brewers’ Congress last year. We 
believe the brewers’ business is in this 
country, and ought to be in Europe, a 
disreputable one, and that Secretary 
Wilson ought not to have given it his 
apparent indorsement; but that is a 
question on which good people differ, 
particularly in Europe. We do not 
doubt that Secretary Wilson accepted 
the honor conscientiously and thought it 
his duty, since beer is a product of 
barley and hops, agricultural products. 
It is no worse to be associated in a brew- 
ers’ congress than it is to raise barley to 
be sold to brewers, and we do not recall 
that the Presbyterians have ever in- 
structed their members not to raise 
barley or hops. 


The war of Italy with Turkey has taken 
a new phase, that of the seizure of nearly 
a dozen undefended small Turkish 
islands that Greece would hope to get 
one of these davs. We judge the plan is 
to hold something to be given up in ex- 
change for Tripoli’s annexation. Yet it 
mav be that they will remain in Italy’s 
hands, which is what neither France nor 
Great Britain would like, for in the case 
of a general European war thev would 
supply a fine naval base for the Triple 
Alliance if still held by Italy. 


Mr. Ismay may not have liked his ex- 
perience with the Senatorial committee. 
but the British Commission has been se- 
verer with him, and he has admitted 
that he believes that the full speed was 
right, and that he left the sinking ship 
knowing that there were many passen- 
gers for whom no bots were available. 
That Mr. Ismay approved full speed into 
the ice belt is an explanation of Captzin 
Smith’s course. 


The English papers have been filled 
for weeks with columns of correspond- 
ence on the case of Miss Kate Malecka, a 
naturalized British subject, who had been 
condemned to four vears’ penl servitude 
for aiding Polish revolutionists. The in- 
tervention of the British Government has 
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secured her release on condition that she 
leave Russia never to return. It is the 
suspicion that Russian courts and pris- 
ons are behind the age which accounts 
for the excitement over her case. 


There might be a certain advantage in 
the success of the hotel waiters’ strike 
which is spreading from New York to 
neighboring cities. Were the waiters to 
gain increased wages such as their not 
very intellectual work deserves, the 
patrons need not feel themselves obtiged 
to give tips any longer. The waiters are 
the very head and center of the tip nui- 
sance, and the end of it would advance 
the golden age. 


Congressman Berger, Socialist, would 
impeach Judge Hanford, of Seattle. for 
revoking the naturalization papers of a 
Swede because he obtained th: mby fraud, 
not having admitted that he was opposed 
to the government of the country. 
Whether Judge Hanford is justified is 
not clear. If Olsen was merely a Social- 
ist he was wrong; but if he was an an- 
archist, not believing in government, then 
Judge Hanford was right. 


The stopping of the Boston trolley 
service in part by a strike suggests the 
question whether public ownership of the 
trolleys would not be a desirable cure of 
this evil. The public has the right to 
travel, and if the street car companies 
and their employees will not azree to 
care for the public the public may be 
provoked to take possession. 


It is computed that there are three 
million more women than men in this 
country who are church members. An 
attempt has been made to account for 
this by saying that there are three mil- 
lion more men engaged in work which 
does not allow them to attend church 
than there are women. We fear there 
is a flaw in this defence. 


We take pleasure in approving the 
plan for an exposition in charge of ne- 
groes for the ce'ebration of the semi- 
centennial of emancipation, and w> trust 
that the House will adopt the bill ap- 
proved by the Senate to give it aid under 
reasonable ccnditions, 
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Legal Execution Voids Life 
Policies 


Mr. WituiAMm B, ELtison, a promi- 
nent iawyer of New York City, and one 
particularly interested in the legal 
aspects of insurance matters, recently 
commented publicly on the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of McCue vs. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, observing that the finding is of 
great importance and may be found 
applicable to a variety of conditions pos- 
sibly not contemplated by the court. 

As we recollect the circumstances out 
of which this litigation grew, McCue 
was a leading business man in and the 
-mayor of.one of the second-class cities 
of Virginia, prosperous and seemingly 
happy in his family, which consisted of 
his wife and several small children. 
McCue was eventually charged with, 
convicted of and hanged for the murder 
of his wife. 

In the case under discussion the policy 
was for $15,000, and altho it contained 
no provision excepting legal execution 
as a manner of death, it has been held 
void by the Supreme Court on the 
ground that public policy forbids the en- 
forcement of a contract under circum- 
stances which cannot be lawfully stipu- 
lated for. The legal fiction interwoven 
herein is to the effect that there is an 
implied obligation on the part of an in- 
sured under a life insurance policy to do 
nothing to wrongfully accelerate its ma- 
turity. 

Commenting on the general effect of 
the decision. Mr. Ellison says, very cor- 
rectly, as we see it: 

“Were we to apply the arguments of the 
court to cases of suicide, it hecomes apparent 
that the consequences may he verv serious. 
Suicide is certzinly contrary to public policy, 
and in many States is a crime. It does not 
seem unreasonable to argue, therefore, that in 
States where suicide is a crime, at any rate, 
life insurance policies are avoided thereby, 
even though such policies contain provisions 
seeking to make them incontestable by reason 
thereof. The Supreme Court apparently has 
laid down the proposition that contracts ex- 
pressly, or which in effect, are violative of 


public policy, are not enforceable, and pro- 
visions or agreements to the contrary are 
void,” 

There is one feature of the case which 
has not been touched upon in such public 
discussions as it has received, altho it 
was doubtless covered in the course of 
the various arguments made in _ the 
courts. McCue’s children are the bene- 
ficiaries under the policy, either as his 
or their mother’s heirs. They are not 
offenders. On the contrary, they are the 
innocent victims of the misfortunes 
which overwhelmed their family. The 
fruits of a life insurance policy consti- 
tute at least a part of the estate of the 
man who has maintained it. He cannot 
himself profit by - hastening his own 
death, whatever the means resorted to, 
lawful or unlawful. To interdict the 
payment of part of an estate because its 
late owner forfeited his life to the State 
as a penalty for crime, closely resembles 
the system of forfeitures exacted under 
the old English law after conviction and 
execution for treason. In neither case 
are the survivors of the convict at fault, 
and yet, in both, the state has carried the 
penalty bevond the grave and made a 
portion of it a burden of the innocent. 

Under the circumstances, we are of 
the opinion that life insurance companies 
should not plead exemption; and from 
one viewpoint the Illinois Life Insurance 
Company took the juster, the more 
humane course in paying the policy it 
carried on the life of Richeson, who was 
executed for murder in Massachusetts 
on May 19 last. 


THE average rate of fire insurance in 
the West is still tending downward. 
thanks to competition, the shading of 
tariff rates. the improvement of risks, 
the multiplicity of fireproof and sprin- 
kled properties and the reduction in 
rates thereon. One large company, 
which tabulates its fire insurance pre- 
miums, finds that for the first ten months 
of 1911 the average rate in the Western 
department has fallen from $1.05 to 99 
cents. following an even greater reduc- 
tion in I9TO. 
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The Money Trust Inquiry 


TuHoseE banks and similar institutions 
which decline to answer the questions in 
the Money Trust committee’s letter do 
sO, we suppose, mainly because they: be- 
lieve that a bank’s confidential relations 
with its depositors and customers should 
be guarded and preserved. Depositors 
and borrowers may reasonably object to 
publicity as to their dealings with a bank, 
not because there is anything unlawful or 
unjust in these transactions, but for ‘the 
reason that publicity might embarrass 
them in business, especially in their rela- 
tions with competitors. All this was fec- 
ognized in the national banking act, 
which reserved to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and his agents the right to 
make such an inquiry as the committee 
has undertaken. Still, the refusal of so 
many banks is unfortunate, because it 
excites suspicion in the public mind that 
concealment of something hostile to the 
public interest is sought. It seems to us 
that the banks and the committee might 
reach a friendly agreement, as a result of 
which the committee should get all it 
needs, and the banks should withhold 
what really ought not to be made public. 
The banks should facilitate the inquiry, 
so far as it concerns anything which can 
properly be given out. 

There can be no sound objection to an 
investigation of the New York Clearing 
House Association and Stock Exchange, 
provided that it is justly and thoroly 
made. The association has great power, 
which it has repeatedly exercised for the 
public good. Last week’s testimony in- 
dicates that there may have been errors 
in its long record. Probably it should 
be incorporated and subjected to regula- 
tion by statute and executive authority. 
This is the opinion of James G. Cannon. 
a member of its powerful committee of 
five. We hope that the association, in its 
own interest, will strive to make the in- 
quiry a complete one. There is an op- 
portunity to lay before the public the 
history of its good service. At the same 
time, a thoro investigation will suggest 
remedies, if there be anything in its 


methods or management that can pro- 
mote injustice. We wish that the in- 
quiry had been undertaken simply to get 
facts for use in improving our. currency 
and banking system. But it was caused 
by and based upon the assertions of cer- 
tain men who hold that the country: is 
ruled and opprest by a few financial mo- 
nopolists, and that the panic of 1907 was 
manufactured by these monopolists for 
their own profit. It does not follow that 
the committee must support these asser- 
tions. .It should strive, of course, with- 
out bias, to get the facts, and, when so 
striving, should have the aid of all good 
bankers, 


....Deposits in the 7,866 postal sav- 
ings bank offices on April 30 amounted 
to about $17,200,000. 


....In April, Canada received 21.494 
immigrants from this country, and it is 
expected that the number for the entire 
year will be about 175,000. 


....May’s pig iron output, 2,512,582 . 
tons, exceeded April’s by 137,000 tons, 
and was larger than that of any preced- 
ing month in the last two vears. 


....Exports of automobiles from this 
country were $12,965,049 in the last fiscal 
year. This vear they will be about $20,- 
000,000, as the total for nine months is 


$14,189,948. 


....New York State sold $25,950,000 
of 4 per cent. bonds last week. They 
were in three classes. The average paid 
for $20,000,000 of the first class, the 
term being fifty vears, was 100.16. 


....lT he Government’s cotton crop re- 
port, last week. showed that the -condi- 
tion of the growing plants on May 25 
was 78.9 per cent., against 87.8 one vear 
ago, and a ten years’ average of 81.5. 


....In the last.ten years the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has planted 
more than 4,500,000 trees. Last vear, 


483,148 forest trees were shipped from 
the nursery at Morrisville, Pa., to perma- 
nent places on the company’s land, and 
46,508 ornamental trees and shrubs were 
taken by the several divisions. 
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The Tree System—The Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives because the 

leaves, twigs, branches, trunk and 
roots are all working together, each 
doing its part so that all may live. 


Neither the roots nor the branches 
can live without the other, and if the 


trunk is girdled so that the sap cannot ° 


fldw, the whole tree dies. 


The existence of the tree depends not 
only on the activity of all the parts, but 
upon their being always connected to- 
gether in the “tree system.” 


This is true also of that wonderful 
combination of wires, switchboards, 
telephones, employes and su dscribers 
which helps make up what is called the 
Bell Telephone System. 


It is more than the vast machinery of 
communication, covering the country 
from ocean to ocean. Every part is 
alive, and each gives additional useful- 
ness to every other part. 


The value of telephone service d:- 
pends not only on the number of tele- 
phones, but upon their being always 
connected together, as in the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The following dividends are announced: - 

American Can Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable July 1. 

American Tobacco Co., preferred, 1% per cent., 
payable July 1. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—preferred 
134%, common %4%, payable July 1. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, 34% per cent.; common, I per cent.; both 
payable July 1. 

General Chemical Co., quarterly, 
payable July 1. 

Guggenheim Exploration Co., quarterly, 2% per 
cent., payable July 1. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co., semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent.; common, I per cent. 

International Silver Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., also 4% per cent, to apply on de- 
ferred cumulative dividends on preferred stock, 
both payable July 1. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., preferred, 134 
per cent., payable July 1. 

Manila Electric RR. and Lighting Corp., 1% 
per cent., payable July 1. 

Merchants’ National Bank, 3% per cent.,. pay- 
able July: 1. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 2% per 
cent., extra %4 per cent., payable June 20. 

Stietennnlia & St. Louis RR. Co. (Merriam 
Junction & Albert Lea) bonds and Iowa Central 
Ry. Co. First Mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, cou- 
pons from the above are payable on and after 
- I. 

Y. C. & Hudson River RR., quarterly, 14 
F:, cent. payable July 15. 

N. C. & Hudson River RR. (N. Y. & Har- 
lem RR Co.), 5 per cent., payable July :. 

Nipissing Mines Co., quarterly, 5 per cent.; 
extra 2% per cent., payable July 20. 

Yukon Gold Co., quarterly, 6 per cent., per 
annum, payable June 20. 


1% per cent., 
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ey Baedeker’s Guides 
and Guide Books 
of all kinds. Atlases. Maps. 
Automobile Maps. Cable Codes. 
Other desirable requisites. 
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6th Ave. and he =. New York G 






























You are going to the Catskills, send 
for booklet of The Pines: Acc. 100; 
elevation 1,800; pure spring water; 
modern conveniences; new casino 
and bowling alleys; open fire, gas, 
etc. 


W. J. SOPER, Windham, N. Y. 








REAL ESTATE| 


FOR SALE Famous ag Valley, suburbs Staunton. 

CHILTON Va. Handsome brick house, modern 

conveniences, large grounds and ve- 

randas. On National Highway, N. Y. to Atlanta. Ex- 
ceptional climate. Address Chilton Hall, Staunton, Va. 


TO LET—NORFOLK, CONN. 


1,200 -~ above the sea, in Litchfield Hille; cool; no 
malaria; mosquitoes. Modern house, furnished; | fine 
view. Stable. Po Price moderate. Address 


, DE BULKLEY, 531 Madison Ave., N. Y 








At Lyme, Conn. 


TO LET, a nicely furnished cottage of 12 rooms; another 
of 9 reoms, unfurnished; both with modern conveniences; 
delightfully situated; fine views. Address 


MRS. E. E. SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 3256335 


“Lochlea,’’ a large, new, completely furnished residence 
on Lake George with 8 acres and 500 feet lake front; one 
mile from R. R. station; twelve bedrooms, main hall 
60x10%, drawing room 30x18, dining 24x18, reception 
13x18, library 14%4x18, billiard 34x16; ten open fireplaces, 
five bathrooms, electric light, vapor heating. Garage. 
Pamphlet, pictures, terms, ete., upon application. 

Also a smaller brick house, completely furnished. 

Apply to 
EDWARD 8. HEWITT, 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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I he SECRET 
of the “‘tidv’’ appearance of 
—— vf men to-day lies ee 


COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Oniy barbers used to 
have clippers, but now they’re 
oming as common in homes as 
acomb or a curler— and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and your 
boy’s hair. Wife, trim the back 
of your 4, when it becoms 
“‘woolly.’’ Try hardware stores 
for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.”’ 
If they haven't them, send to us. 
nd name on posta | for prices, etc. 


- Worcester, Mass. 
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218th CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK . 
of the City of New York. 


42 Wall Street, June 6, 1912. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (3%%). free of 
tax, payable July 1st, 1912, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 25th, 1912. 


JOSEPH. BYRNE, Cashier. 
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YOUR BOY 
Where Will He Spend His 


SUMMER VACATION? 


To find just the right place is a 
perplexing problem, = = can 
solve it by sending h 


The Mac Levy Heath Farm 


Not a school, but an Eldorado of health, where he can 
breathe the invigorating salt air, get plenty of nour- 
ishing food, and physical instruction under the direc- 
tion of the well-known Physical Culture Expert, Mr. 





Mac Levy 
Every an spent in 4 open; fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, wheeling, and every sort of outdoor sport which 


ay See him the healthy, athletic boy you want him 


Send for Booklet. 
MAC LEVY, Babylon, Long Island 











Scenery supervision college 
ysician. Under the f Berkeley School, New York. ‘Phone 
& A “Clack Read, Be School, New 


“Gh? 


ayy 
CAMP WYNDCROFT FOR GIRLS, Kingsville, Ohio 
Overlooking Lake Erie. Elevation 900 feet above sea level. 
Modern conveniences and sanitation. Sleep in tents or 
house. Sports, horseback riding, handcrafts, out-of-door 
sketching, domestic science. Booklet 
MRS. ARTEMAS BARRETT LUCE. 


CAMP CAs POINT Fon GIRLS 
iN LAKE, N. H. 
Real camping aoe discomfort. Land and water 
ports. Free horseback —,.' Coaching to Mt. Washb- 


iagten and other points. i’ 
w. C. BARKER, Rumney, N. H. 


Moy-Mo-Da-Yo and Wildwood 
CAMPS FOR GIRLS, South Limington, Me. 65th season. 
Miss MOODY, Miss MAYO, . 

16 Montview St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


MUSCALLONGE GALORE 
Over 40 lakes, accommodations for 80 guests. 
Bass and Muscallonge fishing at the door. Write 
for 32 page booklet. Bus meets alf trains at 

PINE CONE CAMP 

Dorset, Hubbard County, Minn. 














Healthy, Happy Summer for Girls 


es of the Poconos within short rjde of New 
York and Philadelphia. Bungalow and tent life. All out- 
sports. Competent supervision. a eee Season 
$100. Address Miss BLANCHE D. PRICE, 
4308 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALCYON CAMP 
FERN RIDGE, POCONO MTS., PA. 
A camp for girls. Tents if preferred—board floor. Tennis 
and Nature study. Instruction if desired. ' 
THE MISSES METCALF’S SCHOOL, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














14 ft. & lane, Bau ipped with 6 H. P. Two Cylin- 


der Gray Motor, 8 6 to 17 Miles per Hour 


H. P. Gray Motor same as in- 
Stalled in ths buat. Great value— 


tfect design and 
Pgh est possible 4 14 
wn. lutely guar- 
anteed. Complete outfit. 
Immediate delivery—Gray Motors are 
made in the Largest Plant in 
the World Devoted Exclu- 
sively to the Manufacture 
of 2-cycle Motors. We make 
Quick shi tion g 
H. P. single cylinder of the same model. 

3 Same high quality: -complete outfit . $55 
WRITE TODAY FOR BIG ENGINE BOOK 
Contains valuable information about marine motors. Describes our 
line of high le motors—3 to 36H. P. 1, 2and 3 cylinders—motors 
for boats of all sizes—canoes—speed—work and pleasure boats—yachts 

and large cruisers. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 617 Motors Blig., Detroit, Mich. 























CAMP BILLIE BEAR 


“Trout and bass fishing Partridge and deer hunting. 


Guides fu eee apoitcatton. For Rees x write to 
DUNCAN A. JACKSO Bella ag tioch P. Mus- 
koka, Ontario, Can. Via Huntsville. 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, N. H. 


ree desirable camps * a select little colony. Every 
out attraction, — ss wo an mosquitoes. For 
circular address E, 





10 AL. a Boston, Mass. 


UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES of Series E31, maturing October 
1st, 1912, WILL BE PAID at par with interest to the 
date of payment. 


























Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK, 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 
No, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, June 5, 1912. 


A dividend of 144% has been declared upon the pre- 
ferred stoek of The American Tobacco Company, payable 
July 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June J4, 1912. Checks will be mailed. 


J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer, 





inissi i 165 Broadway, New York, 
Nipissing Mines Company *” 40°33" i912. 

The Board of Directors has today declared a. regular 
uurterly dividend of FIVE PER CENT., also an extra 
ividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable 
July 20th, 1912, to shareholders of record as of June 29, 
1912. Transfer books will close June 29th. 1912, and re- 
open July 18, 1912. P. Cc. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 








THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


The Board of Directors of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works hag declared the regular semi-annual dividend of 
three and one-half per cent. (3%%) on the Preferred 
Capital Stock and a dividend of one per cent. (1%) on 
the Common Capital Stock, payable July 1, 1912, to 
stockholiers of record at the close of business June 18, 
1912. WILLIAM DE KRAFFT, Secretary. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors of the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company has declared the regular semiannual dividend of 
3% om the outstanding Preferred Stock, covering preferred 
Gividend period No. 5, to and including May 31, 1912, and 
a semianngal dividend of 1% on the common stock of the 
Company, covering common dividend period No. 2, to and 





including May 31, 1912, to the stockholders of record at ° 


the close of business June 10, 1912. Dividend checks will 
be mailed to stockholders, 


PERCY K. HILTON, Secretary. 
New York, June 4, 1912. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., May 29th, 1912. 
The directors of this Company have declared a quar- 
terly divide.d of one and three-quarters (1%%) per cent. 
on the Preterred Stock, also one-quarter (44%) per cent. 
tu apply on the Deferred Cumulative dividends on Pre- 
ferred Stock. Both dividends payable July ist, 1912, to 
stockholders of record June 17th, 1912. 
Transfer books will be closed June 17th and reopened 
July 2nd. Checks will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, June 1, 1912. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., and an 
extra dividend of one-half of one per cent., on the capital 
stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company will be paid on 
June 29, 1912, to the stockholders of record as they appear 
at the cloge of business on June 8, 1912. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 


New York, June 5th, 1912. 

A eaters Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. (14%) on the capital stock of this Company has 
been declared yable on Monday, July 15th, 1912, at the 
oftice of the Treasurer, to stockholders of record at the 
clese of business on Wednesday, June 19th, 1912. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Treasurer’s Office, New York, June 7, 1912. 

A dividend of Five Per Cent. on the capital stock of the 
NEW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD COMPANY will 
he paid by the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, lessee (under the provisions of the contract 
hetween the two companies, at this office on the 1st day of 
July next to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on_the 15th inst. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 

YUKON GOLD COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, June 3rd, 1912. 
DIVIDEND NO. 12. 

The Directors of the Yukon Gold Company have this 
date declared a quarterly dividend on the issued capital 
stock of the Company, at the rate of six per cent. (6%) 
per annum, or seven and one-half cents (7%4c.) per share, 
per quarter, designated dividend No. 12, payable June 
29th, 1918, to all stockholders of record at 8 o’clock 
P. M., Jupe 14th, 1912. The books for the transfer of the 
stock of the Company will close at 3 o’clock P. M., June 
14th, 1912, and reopen July ist, 1912. 


___ CHAS. K. LIPMAN, Secretary. 
GUGGENHEIM EXPLORATION Co. 
165 Broadway, New York, June 3rd, 1912. 
DIVIDEND NO. 38. 

The Directors of the Guggenheim Exploration Company 
have this day declared a quarterly dividend of two and 
one-half per cent. (2%4%) on the capital stock issue of 
this Company, payable July ist, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at three o’clock in the afternoon of June 14th, 
1912. The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company ‘will close at three o’clock P. M., June 14th, and 


reopen June 19th, 1912. 
CHAS. K. LIPMAN, Secretary. 




















REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable - 
lnvestment on the Markel To-day 4 
° Daring the Past 30 Years no}Client : 


has Lost a Dollar. ; 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE. MO 


INSURANCE 

















National Life Insurance Co. 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Chartered 1848 Purely Mutual 





JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation 
for fair dealing and low cost but high grade service, 
issuing unsurpassed policy contracts and having the 
record of advancing dividend scales four times in the 
last four years, offers to the agent who knows and 
will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for the Company’s sixty-second 
annual report. 

Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies. 








The Best of All 


Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight 
have devised to make certain that the material things 
which men have gathered during their life time shall 
be preserved for the use of their families after their 
death, nothing approaches sound life insurance, and in 
all life insurance nothing can excel the policies of the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preser- 
vation of the home. Metropolitan policies absolutely 
and unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the 
part of the company; they tell their whole story on 
their face, leave nothing to the imagination, borrow 
nothing from hope. In-a word, they require definite 
conditions and make definite promises in dollars and 
cents. 











™ LIVERPOOL 
“° LONDON 
““° GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, ume 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 4s WILLIAM STREET. 
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The Continental Insurance Company 


Fire Companies Building 





80 Maiden Lane New York City 





HENRY EVANS, President 





A wise agent makes his strongest company 
his leader. That company is certain 
. to be the Continental. 











INCORPORATED 1851 


i Insur. Co. 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. oe ae ony 





Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pe-able in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 
W. D. WYMAN, P resident Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name.* The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 





Its policies, which are issued at low used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At-° 
rates, contain many liberal privi- a bones ened interest ot the expiration of twe years. 
leges. During its existence the company 
Correspondence invited. — Ry pete diden Te tore 
Ww. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies ae pend amine me 245,318,624.22 


Paid losses during that period.. 137,525,816.95 





Issued certificates of profits to 











DN Aa cesnasnetsauausiins 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. | | sins ‘i He acssesona 
at prese 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. . plea srvez gee ne Ale cos 7,405,660.00 
Statement January 1, 1912. rr — = — 21,703,538.85 
Cee DO an viahskevscoseedovaitec $1,000,000.00 On December 31, 1911, the assets 
Reserve for Re-Insurance.......... 71212,863.55 of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923.62 
Reserve for Outstanding * Losses. ... 1600. The profits of the company revert to the assured 
See ane ce fiakieass---. _jgonumss | | and,tiy divided, annually pon the premiums tr: 
NET SURPLUS ..ccccccccccce doevene 2,630,276.06 gong ee ee ee aes 
nee , For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
Total ...sseceecetcccsccccecoecers $11,837,740.27 ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
AMES NICHOLS, President redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
. A. SMITH,Wice-President A. Raven, President, 
G. H. TRYON, Secretar Corne.ius Expert, Vice-President, 
F. D. LAYTON, Asst. ecretary be WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 
ST. MAXWELL, Asst. Secretary Cwartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 


- S. LANGDON, Asst. Secretary —_— H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., Agents, 123 William St., N.Y. G. Stanton Froyp-Jones, Secretary. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


William H. Taft R. M. LaFollette Theodore Roosevelt 
Copyright Pach Copyright Underwood Copyright Pach 


WHICH ONE DO YOU FAVOR? 


HE coming months will witness one of the most important strug- 
gles in our history. Do you receive a good weekly magazine 
that will keep you in touch with the important events of the 

campaign? A special representative of THe INDEPENDENT will attend 
both the Republican convention in Chicago and the Democratic conven- 
tion in Baltimore, and will write a careful summary and comparison for 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Balance of the Year One Dollar 


We shall be glad to enter any names on our subscription list from 
the date they are received to January 1, 1913, for One Dollar. For Cana- 
dian subscriptions, 50 cents and for foreign subscriptions 75 cents should 
be added. This will enable you not only to follow the campaign, but will 
al‘o furnish you with weekly reading matter during the vacation season. 








THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send Tue INDEPENDENT beginning with the 
currcnt issue to January 1, 1913. 
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